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DR. ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 



VOL. I. 

Page I. line 6. Bekker in his latest edition reads iaav, that is, 
iptrav; and Dnker in defence of this reading, (which is. noticed by 
several of the ancient Grammarians,) refers to Thucyd. I. 1 1 8. Uvai 
is roifg TTokffiovs, and 123. Sapaovvras Uvm €s tov iroXtfiov. Poppo, 
Gdller, and Kriiger, retain the common reading ll<Tcaf ; and Kriiger 
observes, " oKfuigeip h n eodem modo dictum ut II. 8. tpfmovro it 
rhv nSKefiop,** 

L. 8. Kiw](ris yhp — avSpimtav, ** For this was the greatest gene- 
" ral movement which ever befel the Greeks, and a large portion 
" of the Barbarians, and one may almost say, a great part of man- 
" kind." It may be doubtful whether Thucydides actually meant to 
say this, or whether he meant to confine the words fieyicrrj 5j) to the 
Greeks alone, and merely to say that ** it extended itself to a large 
" portion of the Barbarians." But the first and simple meaning of 
the words may be taken without difficulty ; for Thucydides expressly 
calls the Peloponnesian war greater than the Persian in chap. 23, 
and no other war except the Persian could within his knowledge 
enter into comparison with it. The expression fiipei tip\ resembles, 
I suppose, the sense of the same words in chap. 23, and in VII. 30- 
" a large proportion of the Barbarians." See the notes there. 
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P. 2. 1. 3. ir/>6 {drr&y. The plural pronoun refers to some sndi 
expression as ra rod iroXcfun;, or rii JlfKoirovvria'iaKa, as we often find 
the Persian war called r^ MrjbiKa, 

L. 5. Others refer the genitive mv to a-KOTrovvn, and others 
again to n-io-rcvo-oi ; but neither of these constructions can, I thinks 
be admitted. Kriiger thinks that av is put, by what is technically 
called the attraction of its antecedent T€Kfirfpl»v, instead of the accu- 
sative a which would naturally be required by the participle crjco- 
novpTi. Goller in his second edition seems inclined to adopt this 
last explanation, which indeed is the simplest of any. 

Ibid, cn-i fuucp^TOTov <rKonovvri. The Scholiast and Poppo explain 
these words as signifying, " diutissime perpendere." I believe that 
the interpretation given by Goller in his first edition was the true 
one, " so weit als moglich in der Forschung zuruckgehend," 
*' going back as far as possible in my inquiry." Compare Hero« 
dotus, IV. 16. Saov fjuv ^fuis drpcjccox inl fioKpoTOToy oloi r* eycyd/ic^a 
OKOjj i^tKitrOaiy nav €lpfi<r€Tai, 

P. 3. 1. 16. It seems better to take «« row rn-i irk€Urrov as a 
single expression, so that r^ cVl n-Xcioroy should be used as a sub- 
stantive, as t6 irapa noKv, in II. 89, or, t6 i»s eirl t6 ttoXv, ** that 
•' which generally happens," in Aristotle : cic tov «rl irkeiorov wiU 
then signify, as Phavorinus interpreted it, opUaBtvi " from the 
" remotest period." 

P. 4. 1. I. Koi irapdb€iyfui — avftfBrjvcu, The sense appears to 
be, " And this b no inconsiderable example of my statement, that 
" it was owing to the migrations that Greece, in its other parts, did 
'* not thrive equally, (or, in like manner,) with Attica. It is an 
" example, I say, of this statement, that all those who were driven 
" out from the rest of Greece took refuge in Attica, and made that 
** country early populous." Attica became populous because refugees 
from other countries flocked thither attracted by its security : this 
affords a presumption, that if other cities had enjoyed an equal 
security, and had not been so continually changing their inhabitants, 
they too might have thriven as well as Attica. The \6y05, or state- 
ment, to which Thucydides here refers, had been given earlier in 
the chapter, in the words, ov x''^*^^^ airavUrravTOy xal dt* avr6 othe 
firycidct ir6k€iav ta-xyov, oxh€ rfj aWjj irapaarKtvjj . The second Scholiast 
gives the above interpretation in the main, though he understands 
the X6yos, or statement, referred to, rather differently. His words 

are, Si/fteloi' d* /uum t6 rfiv 'EXXoda Kara tcl SXXa avrrjg fUprf firj 

6 flows tS 'ArriK.7 av(rj$rjvai. Thus he agrees in the main point. 
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that " Greece," rrjv *E\Kdda, is the subject of the verb avirjBrjvai, 
and that is rot SXXa is to be translated, " in its other parts." 
Osiander's note, in the Frankfort Thucydides, 1830, agrees more 
entirely with what has been given above. Poppo and Goller would 
strike out is, and understand rii SkXa firi 6iioi<as av^r)6TJvai as meaning 
ra aXXa rrjs 'EKKdbos, Their sense of the passage is therefore the 
same as mine. 

P. 6. 1. II. oi d* ovp as tKaaroi "EXKrjves, The sentence is a 
repetition of the assertion at the beginning of the chapter, irp6 t&v 
TpouK&p ovbiv K^iP€Tai irpOTfpov Koivj ifyyaa-afievfj ^ 'EXXar. What is 
there 7 'EXXa^, is now ol a>; tKaaroi "EXKrives, and the following words 
are a sort of an explanation of the term, which, properly speaking, 
is an anachronism. The construction has been made out differently 
by the different editors. Dobree makes it to be, ol 5* odv ar eKacrroi 

re Kara irSKeis Koi (vfurapres varepov^ KkriBevres "EXkrjvfs. And 

be translates it thus, '' Those several communities of people speaking 
*' the same language, who were then separately, and afterwards 
" collectively, called Hellenes." Goller translates, " Hi igitur pro 
se quisque, sive suo quisque t^npore et modo, '^Wtfves et oppi- 
datim, (quotquot inter se intelligebant,) et cuncti postea vocati^ 
ante Trojanum helium nihil conjunctis viribus gesserunt." Is it 
not rather thus ? *' The several Hellenic communities, those who 
" both in their separate cities were at first called Hellenians, from 
" speaking a common Hellenian language, and afterwards were 
" called so as the name of the whole nation." Thucydides' notion 
seems to have been, in agreement with that of Herodotus, that the 
Hellenians came into Greece later than the Pelasgians, and spoke 
a different language from them: that as they spread themselves 
through the country, the Pelasgian or old inhabitants in the several 
cities where the Hellenians settled became hellenized in language, 
and thus became called also Hellenians ; that thus there were a 
great many cities of Hellenians ; but that as national names, those 
of Argives, Danaans, &c. were more prevalent, so that the Hel- 
lenians would call themselves Hellenians as to their cities, but 
Argives or Achaians as to their nation. Afterwards this was re- 
versed ; Argive and Achaian denoted each a particular people, and 
Hellenian was the name applied to the nation. The real origin and 
vicissitudes of all these names are a very different question; into 
which this would not be the place to enter, even if it were possible 
to determine it satisfactorily. 

P. 9. 1. 13. note. It is commonly explained by supposing that 
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the dative case of the superlative would be added^ if the sentence 
were given at full lengthy as cv roU irp^tyrois irp&roi. See Kiihner's 
Gr. Gr. §. 591, note 2. In its actual usage it is to be considered 
as one word, like the expression corcy 01 ; for it is to be noted, that 
the gender of the article never changes, but only that of the adjec- 
tive. Thus we have iv roU ^rXciorac vi}ts. III. 17, and not ip t<u9 
wX«oTat ; just as we have tvriv ot, t<mv Zv, &c., and rarely tltrXv ot, 
or ctcrly wv. 

p. II. 1. 5. \iira, according to Buttmann, whom Kuhner follows, 
is properly the dative of a substantive Xlvas or Xiira ; the last syllable 
having become shortened in common pronimciation from \iirq to 
\17ra. See Buttm. Gr. Gr. §. 58^ and Kuhner, §. 299. In the 
common editions of Fausanias we have Xuraba Tjki fifUvoi, VIII. 19. 
$. I. I have not the last improved edition at hand, to see whetlier 
this reading is still retained, or whether it has been altered to Xlira 

P. 12. 1. 10. avTiaxovfrav, Vid. VII. 71. €v\ noXv m-iirxovaffs 
rrjs vavfuixias, Dobrbe. 

P. 13. 1. 15. ip TovTo» T^ rpvirtp k, r. X. " Ita jam constituti magis 
'* quam prisco illo statu, disjecto et infesto, expeditionem Trojanam 
" susceperunt." Bauer. 

L. 21. ol TO cra<l>€aTaTa TLdkoiropvtfO'imp k, t. X. ** Those who have 
" received the clearest accounts of the affairs of Peloponnesus :" or, 
" those who have received the clearest accounts of any Peloponne- 
" sians." The order of the words seems to recommend the former 
interpretation : the absence of the article before UtXowovvrjai&p, and 
still more, as I think, the very harsh use of UtKorrovvrfa-icup instead of 
ntkoTropprjfriaK&p, if Thucydides meant to speak of the affairs of Pelo- 
ponnesus, are in favour of the second. It is at any rate most pro- 
bable that the following account came from a Peloponnesian source ; 
for traditionary history almost necessarily implies, that it is indi- 
genous in the country of which it treats. Men do not hand down 
from father to son any accounts of their neighbours' countries ; 
such in early times are only to be found in the songs of poets, which 
are a very different thing from tradition. 

P. 15. 1. 2. Koi pavTiK^ T€ afia. Koi — re are equivalent to " atque 
" etiam :" the conjunction koi must be taken closely with the word 
that follows it, as forming with it only one single term ; and thus 
the word re, or dc where de occurs tertio loco, may be considered as 
still holding its proper place, that is, as being the second word in 
the clause and not the third. NavT«w re, would be simply, ** and in 
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" naval power ;" luu vovruc^ re is^ " and in naval power abo." See 
Bockh's Inscript. GraBC. Praefat. p. xziii.» and the Locrian Inscrip- 
tion, No. 1759. Bekker, in his edition of 1832, has omitted the 
brackets in which he had previously enclosed the word re. Compare 
VIII. 68. KM avTos rcy arccdi| ra ram TerpaKoaunr €P variptf iicraarca^rra, 
K. r. X. 

L. 12. KM vrt fup MvtajvM /uKp^ $v. Mycenae had been destroyed 
by the Argives in the 78th Olympiad, B. C. 468, thirty-seven 
years before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. From that 
time forwards it remained in ruinss (Diodorus XI. 65.), yet it is 
surprising that Strabo should have said, that in his time " there 
!< remained not a vestige of the city of Mycenae." VIII. p. 372. 
The remains of Mycenae, which will last to all appearance as long 
as the human race exists, are fully described in Sir. W. Cell's 
Argolis. The Gate of the lions and the Treasury of Atreus, 
both of them belonging to a style of architecture so unlike that 
of the age of Pericles, have been often engraved, and are now 
generally known. 

P. 1 6, 1. 6. froXftfff. Ubi vokit de urbe dicitur non opus est arti* 
culum addL Vid. not. ad SophocL CEdip. Tyr. v. 630. Schabfxr. 
Apparatus Criticus ad Demosth. tom. i. p. 384. The line referred 
to in Sophocles is, KOfuA. v6k€a^s furtarip, ovx*- o'ol ^v^t where irdXccor 
is undoubtedly r^^ froXcor . Qther similar instances are quoted in 
Schafer's note on the passage. See Kuhner's Gr. Gr. §. 484, 
where voKis and aypos are mentioned, with many other words, as 
being often used without the article, because " they occur frequently 
" in common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even 
" without the article they can express a defined and individualized 
" subject." 

P. 18. 1. 9. olv, GdUer in his second edition has restored the 
old reading yovv. He understands it to mean, " ot any rate, if we 
" take the mean between the largest and smallest ships, the num- 
" hers of the whole armament will not appear very considerable." 
". At any rate," that is, " whether you allow or not that the rowers 
" and soldiers were the same persons, and that there would not be 
" many on board who were not wanted to work the ships." 

L. 15. crrcidi^ f def. Bekker, in his latest edition, 1832, reads 
circtd^ r€ ; the Venetian MS. V. omits the preceding re before trrpa- 
tov. The passages appealed to by Haack. and GoUer, as justifying 
the construction rov re (rrparov — circ id^ dc. III. 5 2, and VIII. 48, do 
not apply to the present case. See however Sophocl. (Ed. Colon. 
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367, and Hermann on Viger, note 520, and Ktiliner, Gr. Gt, §. 722. 5. 
I believe that Bekker is right in correcting the text. 

P. 20. 1. 4. ras TrAety. " Claras illas urbes, quas inde novimus 
** extitisse." Poppo. Prolegqm. I. p. 200. 

L. 6. eg "Afmjs, Ame in Thessaly is the place here intended, 
which however Stephanus Byzantinus, following some other story, 
or confusing that which Thucydides adopted, calls a colony from 
Bceotia. Miiller conceives that the statement which makes a por- 
tion of the Boeotians to have been settled in Bceotia before the 
Trojan war, was merely made in deference to the authority of the 
Homeric Catalogue of the Ships; but he adds, that according to 
this Catalogue it was more than a portion ; for the Boeotians are 
represented as already possessing the whole of what was afterwards 
called Boeotia. Die Minyer, p. 393-5. Perhaps therefore Thucy- 
dides had other reasons for his statement^ and was not merely 
following the authority of Homer. What was the real truth is 
hardly to be ascertained by us now. 

P. 21. 1. 5. 'iraXtW. We must remember that the name " Italy" 
was applied in the age of Thucydides merely to the southernmost 
point of the Peninsula, the modem provinces of Calabria Citra, and 
Calabria Ultra. See Aristotle's Politics, VII. 10. 

P. 22, 1. 3. Trarpucai /Sao-tXetac. Doderlein, referred to by Goller 
in his note on this passage, quotes a passage from Aristotle's Poli- 
tics, in illustration of the sense of the word warpiKot, as if it meant, 
** paternal, fatherly." "Exova-i 5' ai paa'iK€lai rap PapPdptup rrjv dvva- 
fuv vcurav 7rapaTr\rj<riav rvpapviK^, €iar\ Be opxas Kara v6pjov kcX irarpiKoI, 
But irarpiKoi /Sao-iXciai are expressly explained by Isocrates to mean; 
" a dominion which a man receives from his fathers ;" Evagoras> 
p. 195 ; and this agrees with the sense of the word in the well 
known expressions irarpiKbg ^vos, irarpiK^s (^tXor. And Aristotle, in 
the very next page to that referred to by Doderlein^ III. 10. p. 357. 
ed. Duval., speaks of the monarchies of the heroic ages, as eieovo-cai 
re Koi ndrpuu yiyv6fji€vai Kara v6fiOP ; and adds, iyiypopro fiaa-tkeis 
iKopTap, Ka\ Tois Trapakafi^avova-i irdrpioi. And this is, I believe, the 
sense of the word in the very passage quoted by Doderlein. 

P. 23. 1. 7. riiv pads KTfia-dp^poi. *' They procured their ships,*" 
i. e. the ships which they had been just before mentioned as pos- 
sessing at a very early period. 

P. 24. 1. 12. oyjre re, #c. t. X. " And it was at a late period that 
" Themistocles persuaded the Athenians/' &c. Kriiger supplies 
fK^icrrjPTo from the preceding line. " And it was at a late period 
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^' that they got their ships, from the time when Themistodes^" &c. 
Poppo understands fita frdtnfs to mean, " in every ship ;" " the fleets 
" did not altogether consist of decked vesseb." But this cannot, 
I think, be right, although the expression on any interpretation is 
undoubtedly harsh. 

P. 26. 1. 9. ri e^' €avT£v. " What belonged to or concerned 
" themselves." Kuhner explains the expression as meaning pro- 
perly, ** that which rests on themselves/' which depends on them 
alone, and has nothing to do with any one else. Gr. Gr. §. 611. 

P. 30. 1. 1 . With regard to the construction, x^^^^^ ^>^fl martv<rtu 
appears to be equivalent to, frcpl mv xaX6ir<jy i<m niarewrai : " being 
*' hard for believing every argument one after the other." Goller 
understands the passage in his second edition in the same manner. 
*' Attractionis genus esse videtur," he says, ** pro TouxOra etpoy, aart 
** wcof i^s T€Kfi^pu)p avT&v xo^cvov e«yai TrtoTfOorot." Had Thucydides 
said merely, x*^^^^ ^^^ Trurrevtrm, the meaning would have been 
perfectly clear; but wishing to qualify this, he added the words, 
irrnm. €^s TCKfirjpup, in order to shew how far he thought that the 
difficulty of giving credit to his statement might extend. Generally, 
he did not think it likely to be disputed ; but he allows that each 
particular argument that he has used may not equally obtain credit. 

P. 33. 1. 4. The construction is, w ibd/covp iyxX eKotrroi OP elireip. 

L. 26. to end the note. On the other hand^ the speeches in 
general in ancient history are fictitious, and are the mere compo- 
sition of the writer. Plutarch, in his Life of Otho, agrees minutely 
with Tacitus in all the particulars which he relates of the emperor's 
last hours ; but when he comes to his last speech, it is quite dif- 
ferent from that in Tacitus, because neither pretended to be a really 
genuine report of what was actually spoken; and thus, unless a 
writer gave what was his own composition, he would have been 
thought a mere careless plagiarist, who had adopted as his own 
what belonged to another writer. 

P. 34. 1. II. dveiv vavfiaxuuv — raxftcof Trjv Kp'uriv t(rx€. ** Found 
" its decision soon, in two sea-flghts, &c." But that which in 
English is the ablative case is in Greek the genitive ; " its decision, 
•' consisting of two sea-fights, &c." And therefore, as Phrynichus 
acknowledges bvfiv to be a legitimate Attic form for the genitive, 
though not for the dative, I have followed Bekker in retaining it, 
in compliance with the authority also of almost all the MSS. 

P. 36. 1. 7. TTiv iM€v yap aXrfOefrrdTrip, k. t. X. " For I think the 
" truest occasion of the war was, that the Athenians by becoming 
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" great, and alanning the Lacedaemonians, forced them to it." 
Tovs *A6Tjvaiovs dpayKAvm ia equivalent to to roifs *ABrivcuovs avayKotrat, 
the article before the infinitive mood being sometimes omitted in 
such clauses. See III. 38, and Matthiee, Gr. Gr. §. 541. Obs. i. 

P. 37. 1. I. *l6viov kSKitov. It appears from this passage, and 
from Herodotus, VI. 127, where Epidamnus is said to be on the 
Ionian gulf, that this term included, in the fifth century before the 
Christian era, the southern part of the Adriatic, as well as the sea 
between Italy and Greece, southward of the lapygian promontory, 
to which it was more properly applied. It never seems, however, 
to have extended to the northern part of the Adriatic, which was 
called " Adrias/' a name applying properly, as Miiller thinks, to the 
coast near the mouth of the Po, where the old city of Adria, or 
Hatria, was situated. " Adrias/' in Herodotus, I. 163, and V. 9, 
is the country so called, and not the sea. MilUer says, that the 
earliest mention which he has found of the sea under this name, 
occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. See Miiller, Etrusker, 
Einleitung. III. 4. The sea between Sicily and Greece is by Thu- 
cydides called the Sicilian sea, IV. 24, 53. VI. 13. Yet even this 
was at a later period called " Adrias," as appears not merely from 
the well known passage in the Acts, xxvii. 27, where its meaning 
has been disputed, but also from a similar passage in the Life of 
Josephus, ch. 3, where Josephus says, that on his way from Jeru- 
salem to Rome he too was overtaken by a tempest, Kara fUaop rw 
'Abpiav, and was picked up by a ship of Gyrene on her way to 
Puteoli. 

P. 42. 1. 1 1. xpri<T€<r6ai,. Bekker, in his latest edition, has retained 
the future in spite of the authority of most of the MSS., and I think 
that he is right. The preference to be given to the future or 
aorist after such verbs as Xcyctv or ciircii/ is not indeed always easy 
to determine ; for we cannot always say, how much importance the 
writer meant to attach to the time of the action, or whether he 
regarded merely the action in itself. But the authority of the 
MSS. of Thucydides is so low, that in such cases little stress is to 
be laid upon them ; and the future tense seems needed, because the 
act spoken of is essentially future, inasmuch as it is contingent upon 
the actions of the other party. Eittov ©s iroXcfxlois xp^^^^^^ might, 
I suppose, be said with propriety of those who declared that they 
would forthwith and positively treat any as enemies. But where a 
demand is made, and the .treating them as enemies is only to follow 
hypothetically, in case this demand is not comphed with, then I 
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1 ^: think the eorrect lang^aage would be, ciirov — xpV^^^^' '^^^ seems 

XMR to be in accordance with Lobeck's opinion, in his " Parerga ad 

ti Fhr3michum," p. 749 ; and also with that of Bremet as quoted by 

k: Schafer in his Apparat. Critic, ad Demosth. vol. i. p. 205. See also 

^,. Kiihner, Gr. Gr. §. 445. Anmerk. 2. 

P. 42. 1. 16. hrl ri tfrjf ical Sftoun, Goller understands this of 

b equality with the citizens of their old country : referring to ch. 34, 

:h where men are said to go out to colonies, " not to be the slaves, 

:r " but the equals of their mother country." But this means no 

V more, I think, than that colonists intended their colony to be a 

sovereign state, and so far the equal of the mother country, instead 

of being a mere subject dependency. . In the present passage, the 

r^ Corinthians guarantee each individual settler against being subject 

in his new country to any of those distinctions of rank or privilege 

which might have existed in Corinth. All the settlers who obtained 

^ allotments of land in the colony were to be equal to each other ; 

^ they were the ydfU)poi or proprietors, who formed the aristocracy of 

the colony, although many of them in their old country may have 

had no political franchise at all. 

P. 43. L 18. The expression dUas dMvai may be compared with 
opicoy Mopcu,, " to offer to the other party a settling of the matter, 
" in the one case by the judgment of a third party, in the other by 
** our clearing ourselves by an oath." 

P. 44. 1. 9. mraywri. Bekker still retains this reading, and 
Kriiger explains it, " if they were willing to withdraw their ships ;" 
but then dndywrt, I think, would be required two lines afterwards 
instead of dtFayayoa-i, I believe that the aorist is right in both 
places. 

P. 51. 1. I. GoUer, in his second edition, interprets idfrf^ de 
fiaXXoy afjLapria, " in Folge einer unrichtigen PoHtik," " in conse- 
" quence of a mistaken policy ;" meaning, if I understand him 
rightly, that the step which the Corinthians were now taking was 
to be ascribed to no evil intention, but was the consequence of their 
former mistaken system, which had proved so fatal to them that 
they had been obliged to abandon it. I fear that this sense can 
hardly be put upon the words ; if it could, it would save the neces- 
sity of referring the words ixri ftero kokUis — afjMpri^, to dnpayfAoa-vpu, 
when the natural construction would refer them to rokfi&fiev, 

L. 8. KaTa6€ia6€. Either this, which is Bekker's conjecture, 
must be the true reading, or the future indicative KaraOrjaeirOf ; the 
old reading KordBriirBf is barbarous. Perhaps KaTa9ri<r€(T6€ is to be 
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preferred^ on account of the preceding mu^o-co^c. The readings 
vary eqnaUy in two passages of Demosthenes, to which GroUer has 
referred; i Olynthiac. p* 15. Reiske» odrt yap wrptw&s ovd* &s ay 
KaXkurr avr^ rA vapopra €xoi : and pro Corona, p. 294. Reiske. oirep 
d* &v 6 <l}av\6TaTos — S»6pwKos rj TrdXct tovto ireiroci;«cfibff i^furacrag. In 
the first of these passages the old reading, as in Thucydides, was 
the subjunctive €X27* Bekker reads Ixoi, which Schafer, in his note 
on the place, agrees to; but in a subsequent note on the other 
passage, he prefers ex«c. I should prefer the indicative both in 
Thucydides and Demosthenes; the fuU construction being, kotoB^ 
irttrBt &t a» fidkurra KaTa0€iir6€, — ovbe rii TrnpSvra t^fi ^r ov KaSXurra 
Zxoi. Compare Thucyd. VI. 57. &s Sv fuiXtora dt' opy^r hvirrov, 
that is, Zrxnrrov as a» ftakurra bi opyrjs rvwroiev. KaraBfi<r€irB€, or kotcu. 
Beia-Oe, as Goller observes, is a metaphor taken from laying up money 
in a bank, that it may be drawn out afterwards with interest. 

P. 54. 1. 15. The allusion seems to be to what had been said in 
chap. 33. rovs KopivBiovs — vp.hf €xBpov$ ^vrat Koi irpoKaTaKafifidvovras 
^pas yvv €5 TT^v vp€T€pav iirix^iprifnv. In repeating what had been 
before said, the past tense ^<rav, although not correct, seems easily 
to be accounted for. " We say, as we said before, that we have 
" both the same enemies." Thucydides has expressed it a little 
differently ; ** We say what we said before," namely, " that we had 
*' both the same enemies." 

P. 55. 1. i. " But it is for your interest, above all things, if 
*' you can, to suffer no one else to possess ships at all ; and if this 
" cannot be, then, whoever is the strongest in ships, to have him for 
*' your friend." 

L. 6. *' Let him know that his fear of breaking the treaty by 
" receiving us will, if actually he be strengthened with our aid, 
" be more formidable to his enemies than any confidence which he 
" might feel in his observance of the treaty, if at the same time he 
" be left through his scrupulousness weak, while his adversaries are 
" strong." 

P. 56. 1. 8. The construction here is doubtful. In the Frankfort 
edition it is proposed to join t^vra with Xoyov j^ca, and to imderstand 
^oTi, as if the sense were^ rpia pJp cWi Svra \6yov &(ia — vavrucd : 
** there are three navies that are worthy of any account." But rpia 
must surely be the predicate, and then we should want ra Svra \6yov 
a^ia pavTiKo, ; for the article, I think^ could not be omitted. Others 
suppose the conjunction de after rovrtup to be placed in the apodosis 
of the sentence, as it often is ; and then the construction would run 
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thus, " as there are three navies in Greece of any account, if then 
•* of these three you allow two to be united together," &c. GoUer 
supplies Tore from the preceding fxa^oire, and so does Poppo. 

P. 57. 1. 4. vjjieTfpaK. ** Ye will be able to contend against 
** them with superior numbers on your own side :" literally, '* with 
" your ships being more in number than theirs, instead of less." 
I think therefore that Bekker has rightly retained the old reading, 

L. 15. See also Kiihner, Gr. Gr. 481. a. The present passage 
belongs also in some measure to the instances mentioned by Stall- 
baum, (ad Flaton. Apolog. p. 23. a.) of a peculiar use of the words 
rh dc, in the sense of " whereas on the contrary." Thus in the 
place of the Apology just referred to, Socrates says, olovrai yap fit — 
e?WM aofjidv — t6 dc Kcydwcvci-— >rf &pti 6 Btbs criM^ff eipai. 

P- 58. 1. I. ovfic fiapTvpa, " Lege oihe" DoBRBE. This is, I 
think, a true correction, and greatly improves the sense of the pas- 
sage. " They made this their practice for villainy's sake, and 
** because they wished for no ally, considering their evil deeds, 
" either as a witness of them, or to have the shame of asking his 
" aid," i. e. they wished neither to have any to witness their evil 
deeds, nor to have the shame of asking any to aid them in evil. 

P. 59. 1. 10. That is, " if you call it imbecoming in us to attack 
" our own colonists, and especially when they profess to be ready 
" to submit the merits of our quarrel to any third party, yet we do 
*' not do this without having received a signal injury from them." 
Compare the famous line in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, which Ben 
Jonson ridiculed, and which has since been altered accordingly. It 
originally ran thus : 

" Caesar doth never wrong but with just cause." 
And the sense exactly agrees with that of the passage in Thucy- 
didcs. " If Caesar does what may seem hard or wrong to an indi- 
" vidual, yet he does it not without just cause, and therefore it is 
** not really wrong." 

P. 6t. 1. I. note 1. 6. Dr. filoomfield defends them, except the 
single word fi6vav, which he gives up as unintelligible. The clause 
is suspicious, and may have been extracted from some other writer, 
as a sentiment in agreement with that in the text, and first added 
as a marginal note. The change of person is awkward, and the 
repetition of the word iyickijftdTav in the next sentence, and then the 
substitution for it of other words, tov tuc^iov ice^oXaiW, seem to 
shew that the clause, iyKKrukortov hi — iirj Koivaveip, was not in the 
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original text of Thucydides. Dr. Bloomfield has referred to a 
similar passage in Dion Cassias, which does not however prove 
that its author borrowed the sentiment from Thucydides : vas yap 
ris, says Caesar to his soldiers, in allusion to the mutiny of some 
of their number, €S navras ^fias koi to. roip ciKlyois vXiffAfiekovfAtva 
^a<l>€p€i, Kai ovtco t&v irkeovt^i&p ov ovfAfifTex"''^^^ avroli rStv eyKkrf- 
fjMTmp TO la-ov <l>fp6iji€6a, XLI. 30. p. 282. Reimar. The meaning of 
the word fiovoov is utterly obscure, for how can it be sense to say, 
" sharing in all but their faults, you ought not to share in the con- 
'* sequences of their faults ?" The word fidvuov would seem there- 
fore to be corrupt, and to confirm the notion that this clause was 
originally quoted from some other writer, and added in the margin. 
In its own place the clause related perhaps to a single person, and 
the words ran, iyickijfjLdTav dc fwvov dfieroxov, which being inappli- 
cable to the Athenians as a people, the plural d/xtToxovs was first 
substituted for the singular, and ia6vov, in defiance of the sense, 
altered to fwvav, 

F. 61. 1. 10. ct (napovovai. It is clear that these words do not 
strictly suit with the context. " The clause in the treaty was 
" intended for those only who would not cause the party receiving 
" them to become engaged in war." But the words €l <ra<l)povown 
belong rather to a sentence of this kind. " If the party receiving 
" them are wise, they will not let these men involve them in war." 
There is therefore a confusion in the expression, as Dr. Bloomfield 
has clearly seen, although some have not been aware of it ; and the 
words et a'<o<l>povov<ri, have really nothing to do with the sentence as 
it is actually expressed, but rather with another sentence which it 
suggested as it were parenthetically to the writer's mind, but which 
he did not set down in words. If written at length it would run 
thus; "The benefit of the treaty was intended for such only as 
** should not involve those who received them in war, (as, if you 
are wise, you will take care that these men do not involve you)." 

P. 68. 1. 9. ZoKvvBiap x^Xiot SfrXiTcu. We must suppose that the 
Corcyrseans had formed an alliance with the Zacynthians about the 
same time that they sent their embassy to Athens : for up to that 
period they are described as having been in allicmce with no Greek 
power. Seech. 31. Poppo. 

P. 72. 1. 16. o<ra( ^aav Xovircd. Probabilis est opinio Popponis, ras 
\017ras intelligi decem illas naves, quas ex 1 20 navibus Corcjrraeorum 
Buperabant; nam pugnam ingressi erant cum navibus 110. (vid. 
cap. 47.) habebant autem universas 120. vid. cap. 25. Goller. . 
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P. 73, 1. II. wjrp cKuvai eVtirX/ovtrt. "There are ships yonder 
** coining towards us." 

P. 75. 1. 10. r&v dc KepievpoiW «e. r. X. It is said that r^ /icy 
arpardTTtbov i» not rightly opposed to oi dc 'A^valoi, and Dindorf 
therefore proposes to strike out the word KtpKvpaiav, while Fritzsch 
reads^ t&v de, KtpKvpcu&v piv to oTpar67r€bov, kI r. X. Perhaps the 
present reading may be allowed, if we take r&v K€pKvpai<ov as a 
general term for all on the Corcyrsean side, including on the one 
hand the mass of the fleet, t6 pcv a-rparontbov, which did really 
consist of Corcyrseans, and also on the other hand the small 
Athenian squadron. So that the sense would be, " But on the 
" Corcyraean side, the fleet in general, where they were within hear- 
" ing, cried out to kill them ; but the Athenians gave a different 
*' answer." 

P. 76. 1. 14. Koi ifretbrj ffkSow ol ^ABrjvaiot. Comp. chap. ^2, which 
decides, I think, that the words oi ^ABffvaioi are rightly inserted, and 
that the Athenians are the real subject of the verb ^\6ov. 

P. 78. 1. I . GoUer understands the term to express an additional 
or extra magistrate, sent by the mother country to act as a colleague 
to the Demiurgi appointed by the colonists themselves. 

P. 79, 1. 10. per* SkXmv bcKa. The number of eleven generals at 
Athens at this period is very unusual, nor can we conceive, it is 
said, how it can possibly be correct. The Polemarch, who at the 
time of the battle of Marathon was still chosen to act with the ten 
generals of the commonwealth, and who had an equal vote with 
them in the council, cannot be supposed to have had the same 
power now. Nor can we believe that the ten generals of the com- 
monwealth would all be sent together, when the army consisted 
only of a thousand men. Besides, ^ve other generals are sent out 
shortly after with a second army; (ch. 61.) and surely the govern- 
ment would not have employed sixteen generals at one time in the 
same expedition. Kruger therefore proposes to read per SKKcav b', 
i. e. " with four others." With regard to the number, however, it 
would appear that fifteen generals were employed at once in the 
Samian war : for the first fleet sent out was commanded by Pericles 
with nine colleagues; (Thucyd. I. 116,) and afterwards a reinforce- 
ment arrives of forty ships, and subsequently two more reinforce- 
ments, one of which had three commanders, and the other two. 
It would seem therefore that, besides the ten generals of the com- 
monwealth, properly so called, other commanders were sometimes 
employed, either with them, or in detached commands, like the 
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proconsuls at Rome. Still the odd number of eleven, and the 
circumstance of so many commanders being sent with so small a 
force, cannot but appear suspicious. Mr. Thirlwall follows the text 
of Thucydides without any remark; possibly from not having had 
his attention drawn to the point, as was my own case when the first 
edition of this work was pubhshed ; but possibly also from his not 
thinking the statement questionable; which certainly would be no 
light argument in its favour. 

P. 90. 1. 9. Kara ras airovbdg. This must mean, I think, the last 
treaty concluded between Athens and the Peloponnesians, i. e. the 
thirty years' peace, which determined the actual relations of the 
contracting powers. Thus when Sthenelaidas persuades the Spar- 
tans to vote " that the treaty had been violated," ras airovdag 
XcXvflr^ai, he means the thirty years' peace, and no other, as is 
evident from the context. See chap. 87. It does not indeed appear 
in what manner this treaty had provided for the independence of 
^gina, nor is it at all necessary to suppose that the ^ginetans 
interpreted it justly ; but it seems quite dear that they did appeal to 
it, and urged that according to its spirit or its letter they ought 
to be independent. What was the reply of the Athenians on this 
particular point, Thucydides has not informed us. 

L. 1 1 . ^Woyop Tov tlaOoTo, " Their ordinary assembly," con- 
sisting of all Spartan citizens who had attained to the age of thirty 
years. Whether it was called t6p tUndvra to distinguish it from 
what Xenophon calls n)i/ iiiKphv iKKkrj(riay, Hellen. III. 3. $.8, or 
from some other more aristocratical assembly which might be con- 
vened on extraordinary occasions, we have no means of deciding. 

P. 91. 1. 5, note, dele from line 15, and substitute. It should 
be remembered that the Greek language uses the genitive case to 
express that connection of the subject spoken of with the verb 
which in Enghsh is more commonly expressed by the preposition 

in." " Ye rather suspected this thing of or belonging to the 

speakers," or, as we should say, " in the speakers," namely, 
'* that they spoke from private interest." This explanation will suit 
a great proportion of those instances where a genitive case in Greek 
follows verbs of hearing, understanding, thinking, noticing, &c. 
As for instance in Xenoph. Memor. III. 6. §. 17. (to take one of 
the examples given by Kuhner, Gr. Gr. §. 528.) tvBvftov t&v €tboT<»u 
o Ti \4yova-i. " Consider this thing of or belonging to men who have 
" knowledge, namely, what they say." In English^ " Consider in 
" men who have knowledge what they say." And the position of 
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the genitrve, ^vben, as in tiie present pssBage, it prBoedes liie ^ob, 
is merdv inteBded to pot llie subject in a pnimiiient plirr, ifiiere 
the hearer or veader nn^ at anoe pe its eive nviiat is ginng to be 
^oken aboat. Compare UI. 105. §. 2. note, and \111. 96. §. 3. 
note. 

P. 97. smbfum to mmte oa L 13. It k not certain, bowever, what 
is the preose TUfammg of "tbe t aprc B BB on, to untf rifitrt €vt r^ prf 
Xvrccy aXktms : wepeof to unm in itself, I si^pose, is " to deal justly/' 
" to deal to every man Ibat which is fEor and eqnaL" Is tbe mean- 
ing then as follows ? " Other men deal justly with then- nei^ibooTB, 
bat still tbi^ pmpose to defend IbemsehFes if otbere do not deal 
joady with tbem ; yon, on Hie other band, deal justly, not with 
any sacb pmpose as tins, bat rather on tbe principle or with tbe 
porpose of neither doii^ barm, nor yet of suiKaiug barm yoor- 
" selves by at t e mptin g to defend jroarselves." TlinB far, I thinks 
Mr. Donaldson is right in bis interpretation of this passage, when 
be says that " evl implies a p r in c ip le or condition of action." He 
is witmg, I tbink also, in tranalating rh unm ptfuere, " 3rou lead a life 
" of easy indifference." See " New Cratylas," p. 548. 

P. 98. L 16. Vfios auBpmvmF tmt aur^tBmfaiaf«», i. e. rtir tuaStftrtp 
€xoPTmif, as Reiske and others have observed. Compare V. 26. 
aUr&ap6/a£Pos rj ^jkud^ *' Who are capable of feeHng and observing." 
P. 100. L 3- vap L T i) %i a ilmiX oyinrpficroiig. The accusative follows 
tbe verbal adjective, because vaptnfx4a is equivalent in sense to 
frapupai dcir. Compare VIII. 65, and Mattfaiae, Gr. Gr. §. 447—4. 
P. 10 1. L 10. $r rov fup €pyou c. r. X. Goller interprets thus; 
Of the actual doing ye bad your share ; but we must have our 
share also of tbe g^cny." But although this would be true, yet 
I think that it would not be to tbe speaker's actual purpose ; which 
is rather to represent the Atbemans as having done tbe work them- 
selves, and therefore as being entitled to tbe gratitude of Greece, 
than to allow any share of it to others. And therefore I would 
rather interpret tbe words^ " Of tbe solid fruit of that common 
" benefit ye bad your share ; bat let us too have our share of tbe 
" credit of it" 

P. 102. 1. 14. note. Since this note was written* Didot, the 
French editor of Thacydides, has endeavoured to remove tbe diffi- 
culty by interpreting rar &vo fioipw, " tbe half," instead of " two- 
" thirds ;" and, strange to say, GoUer in bis last edition has adopted 
this, as I think, most undoubted error. But it may be observed 
that, in the proportion of the Athenian ships to tbe whole fleet. 
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Demosthenes agrees with the orator in Thucydides : rpuueoawp oinrmv 
T&v iraa&v rpu^pftov rhs duucocias ^ nokis irapta^tro, where Didot again 
wishes to alter rpicucoa-ltup into T€TpaKo<ri<ov, It would seem that it 
was a favourite boast of the Athenians, though not a true one, that 
two->thirds of the fleet which fought at Salamis were furnished by 
Athens. If then they took the real number of the whole fleet, as 
the speaker in Thucydides has done nearly, — ^for it was 378, and he 
calls it 400, — then the fedse proportion could only be maintained by 
overrating the number of the Athenian ships. If, on the contrary, 
they gave nearly the real number of the Athenian ships, as De- 
mosthenes did, then it was necessary to diminish the amount of the 
whole combined fleet; and accordingly he states it to have been 
only 300. 

P. 104. 1. 13. note, read conjunction apa. Bauer compares 

the word to the Latin " ecquid ;" as in Livy, IV. 3. *' Ecquid sentitis 
" in quanto contemptu vivatis ?" where *' Ecquid sentitis" means, 
" Do you not feel ?" He might have compared also the expression 
" en unquam," which occurs in the same chapter; and again in 
X. 8, where the sense in both cases, according to our way of 
expressing it, would be " en nunquam :" " en unquam fando audis- 
" tis ?" " What, did you never hear tell, how the first patricians," 
&c ? Thus, op S^ioi €<rfiev means in English, "Do we not then 
" deserve ?" or, according to the original signification of the word, 
** We deserve then, I think ;" where the question is conveyed by the 
tone and manner as completely as if it were put in the direct inter- 
rogative form. Yet, according to the more usual Greek idiom, this 
sense would be expressed as in English, ap* ovk a^ioi cV/ici^ : whereas 
apa firi a^ioi €<rp.€v would signify, *' do we deserve ?" It seems then 
that Thucydides has made the words ap' a^ioi cV/icy—- fi^ ovras ayav 
i'irtxj>B6vtos BioKeurBai signify the same thing as if he had written apa 
prj &^toi ia-pev — ovrtos ftyav^^buucflaBai : the negative p.rf being merely 
transposed from the beginning to the latter part of the sentence. 
For the sense of apa /n^, as dififerent from that of ap ovk, see Kiihner, 
Gr. Gr. §. 834, and the passages there quoted. 

P. 105. 1. I. "Dele fw€Vc6)s," DoBREE. Poppo seems inclined 
to strike out yvafifjs. But as we find yvaprjs apaprrffia, 11. 65, I do 
not see why we may not also allow yvmfjirjs (wfo-tas ; *' our intelli- 
gence or good sense in counsel." 

P. 113. 1. I. prjff tt>f €mrph^op€v, Goller understands this to 
mean, " nor to let them see that we do not mean to notice their 
" conduct." But I believe that the sense is rather, " neither to 
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** threaten vrar too plainly, and yet to let them see that we shall not 
*' aUow them to go on as they are going on :" yeifi at mrpe^fitp 
seems to he equivalent in sense to koL m ovjc imrpiy^iuy, 

P. 114. 1. I. npd^ofuv. Dawes' well known canon, that Snms fifi 
cannot he joined with the suhjunctive of the first aorist, except in 
the passive voice, is as an arbitrary rule unreasonable. But, as 
being founded on the observation of a man of much reading and 
good memory, it is likely to contain some truth, although mixed, 
it may be, with some exaggeration. It appears that the later usage 
of the Greek language was in favour of the subjunctive mood, and 
thus the cop3d8ts have many times given a form that has no exist- 
ence, such as XtfCiao-i, dctfo-tfo-i, &c. in order to keep their favourite 
mood. See Schafer Apparat. Critic, in Demosth. vol. I. p. 25 r. 
But many times the best MSS. all agree in giving the subjunctive 
aorist, and where the rule rests on no principle, but is merely 
founded on a supposed induction of particular cases, clear instances 
of a contrary construction must not be made to yield to the rule, 
but it rather must be qualified or abandoned in deference to their 
authority. The MSS. of Thucydides are however entitled to little 
weight in questions of this sort ; and the authority of a single one 
in favour of the future indicative is stronger than the agreement of 
all the rest in support of the subjunctive, in cases where the future 
is most agreeable to the practice of the language and the sense of 
the passage. Now 6/mre oir»s is, ** videte qua ratione," and in this 
sense the indicative future is the form which generally follows, and 
which seems most reasonable. It may be observed that, as far as 
authority goes, two of the greatest names amongst the scholars of 
Germany, Bekker and Schafer, are generally favourable to the use 
of the future indicative ; although Bekker has in one or two places 
retained the aorist subjunctive: as in III. 57. Spare Sntog fifi aTro- 
tU^vTcu. Where there seems no possibility of arriving at certainty, 
I am much inchned to defer to Bekker's tact, and to follow him 
vrithout question : for the alleged differences of meaning between 
the future and aorist are so fine, that common language cannot be 
expected always to distinguish between them ; nor can we say with 
confidence, which of the two the context most requires, even if we 
could be sure that the author was aware of the distinction and meant 
to observe it. 

P. 116. 1. 6. note, " much — that," read "very much like."/or " no" 
read "which no." After note, I have corrected a part of the interpretation 
given above from GoUer's note in his second ed. He is right, I think, in 
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understanding rmpanXfifriovs ctv<u luu rag rvxas to mean, " like to the 
" chances of war." " The plans of our neighbours, and the chances 
" which befall in war, are alike ; i. e. they can neither be distinctly 
" made out in words beforehand." 

P. 1 1 6. 1. 9. vapaa'KfvaC6fjL§$a, The recurrence of Ix^w dec and 
ov del vofuCtiv, in the following sentences, has given a false plausi- 
bility to the reading napatrKevaC^fKBa. But the word dtl, at the 
beginning of the sentence, is decisive, I think, in favour of the 
indicative mood ; and Archidamus had been stating what the Spar- 
tans were, not what he wished them to be, as if they were not such 
already. The following clauses, txeiv del, ov de! vofiiCeip, are Archi- 
damus' justification of what he had already stated the Spartan 
character to be as a matter of fact. 

P. 122. 1. 7. apwTiv. Bekker reads apwrtv, in the aorist, instead 
of aipwrw; because €»s hv atpoxrw cannot signify, " until they should 
" have raised." It may signify, " all the time that they were 
" raising ;" but then fuxpi roaovrov seems to be less suitable than 
natfra t6v xf^vov, I have therefore adopted Bekker's correction. 

P. 1 26. 1. 9. avTovs pavTiKovs yey€PTffuvovg, k, r. X. " Their having 
" become a naval people would be a great help towards their 
•* acquiring power." Literally, " they by having become a naval 
" people." The adjective and participle form a more important 
part of the subject than the pronoun substantive ; as in those Latin 
expressions, where the passive participle precedes the substantive 
with which it agrees, to shew that it is the more important word of 
the two ; and where the Latin substantive becomes the genitive case 
in English, and the Latin participle may generally be best translated 
by one of our verbal substantives ending in " ing:" as, "captum 
" oppidum multum rebus nostris profuit." " 7%e taking of the toum 
** was of much use," &c. Another interpretation, adopted by Poppo 
and GoUer, makes r6 x<^P^op the subject of the clause, and under- 
stands the passage thus ; " and that the place would advance them 
** greatly towards acquiring power, when they were become a naval 
" people." vofiiC<ov Tpo^ptw, instead of ay irpo^pciy, or of the future 
tense, maybe defended from chap. 127. vofdCairres vpox^p^'of rh dwh 
T&p *ABrfvaiav. And Poppo says that the conjunction rt in the 
former clause is out of its place, and that it should have been 
written, t6 x^p^ov koKop vc etWu. But as it is not so written, and as 
the passage affords not only a good sense, but, as I think, a better 
one, according to the present order of the words, we are not justi- 
fied in supposing that Thucydides meant any thing difierent from 
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what he has said. The word npfxfi^peip is also on this interpretation 
taken in an unusual sense ; as it signifies in Thucydides, either " to 
" bring forward," in the sense of " mentioning," ** appealing to," 
*« exhibiting;" III. 59. 64. V. 17. 26. 31. VII. 69; or else, "to 
" excel or have an advantage," in a neutral sense, as II. 89. VII. 
64. yy. But in I. 123. it has exactly the meaning which I beHeve 
it to have in the present passage, i. e. " to be advanced," " to make 
" progress," cZ &pa ttXovt^ oKiyov 7rpo(j}€p€T€ : whereas it never, so far 
as I remember, bears the active sense of advancing or furthering the 
progress of another. 

P. 126. 1. 14. ^€p vvv eri bijXov iaru The width of the wall 
might still be judged of from the foundations of it which were 
remaining when Thucydides wrote, although the wall itself had been 
destroyed by the Lacedaemonians at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war. Kriiger, as quoted by GoUer. More, however, than the 
foundations must have been remaining; for Thrasybulus and his 
followers retired from Piraeus into Munychia, because the line of the 
walls of Piraeus in their whole extent was too large for their small 
force to defend ; fUyas 6 kvkKos mu TroWrjs (fnikaic^s iddKei bcladcu, 
Xenoph. Hellen. II. 4. §. 11. The destruction therefore could only 
have been partial, perhaps affecting chiefly the fortifications on the 
side of the sea. 

L. 16. iirrhs *€ ofhre xaXi(, k. r. X. •* On the side of Munychia, 
towards the open sea, the remains are best preserved. Here three 
or four courses of masonry, both of walls and of square towers, 
•* are in many places to be seen ; and there are several situations 
" where we still find the wall built in the manner described by 
*• Thucydides ; that is to say, not filled up in the middle with rubble, 
** in the usual manner of the Greeks, but constructed throughout 
" the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together with 
" metal." Leake's Topography of Athens, p. 343. This then de- 
cides the meaning of eyyoivioi, which itself might signify polygonal 
stones, as well as quadrangular stones or parallelograms. And it 
appears by the engravyigs given in Sir W. Gell's Argohs of the 
eastern wall of Tiryns, find the southern wall of the citadel of 
Mycenae, that although both of these are built of stones of irregular 
forms, yet the stones of the latter only are properly polygonal, being 
cut so as to fit into each other; while in the wall of Tiryns the 
masses of stone are quite shapeless, and the interstices between 
them are fiUed up with small stones, as in the common walls of the 
north of England. The stones of the walls at Mycenae then were, 
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fv TOfiS iyySvioi, ** cut into an angular form/* (literally, " made 
" angular in cutting ;" comp. II. 76. carb t^s TOfti}^, " from the point 
** where the stones had been cut/') and so also are the stones of the 
walls of Cossa or Cosa in Etruria. (See Micali, Tayole, Tav. X.) 
But those of the Piraeus were not only angular, but squared, like the 
later Greek and Roman style; or like the walls of some of the 
Etruscan towns, e. g. of Fsesulse and Volaterra. 

P. 132. 1. 8. rh xf^ptov. Compare the later technical sense of the 
word r6irog in Aristotle and others. So the Romans use " locus," 
and " campus." The few fragments which have been preserved to 
us, chiefly by Harpocration, from the Attic history, ^ *AT6is, of 
Hellanicus, may be found in Sturz's Collection of his Remains, 
Leipzig, 1826. 

P. 134. 1. 14. subjoin to note. Whether the article should be 
kept or omitted before duucoo-ias, seems hard to say. But is does 
not seem to me to be equivalent to " circiter," as Blume quoted by 
Goller appears to understand it ; but rather to. signify, " as many 
** as," " to the number of." And the number of ships taken and 
destroyed in a battle may be ascertamed with tolerable accuracy. 
I have followed Bekker therefore in retaining the article. 

P. 137. 1. 3- T6r€ dovk»6€VT»v: ** illo tempore, i. e. insigni, noto 
** omnibus, ut docet Wolf, ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 264. ed. pr. 
GoLLBR. See also the notes on IV. 46. §. i, and VIII. 62. §. 3. 

P. 139. 1. I. subjoin to note. Sometimes the infinitive mood 
follows the expression, €^' ^€, as in Plato, Apolog. p. 29. C. and 
other places quoted by Kiihner, Gr. Gr. §. 828, 

P. 140. 1. 3. *Apraf<p^v. For the spelling of the word, in which 
I think that Bekker is wrong, see also Bahr's note on Herodotus, 
VI. 98, and Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 195. The Hebrew ver- 
sion of the name is also in favour of the common spelling, Arta- 
xerxes, rather than of Artoxerxes. See Gesenius in voce. 

P. 145. 1. 13. AoKpS>v — €Karov avhpas. The niunber has reference 
probably, as Goller thinks, to the hundred families or houses of the 
Locrians, which formed in old times the ruHng body in the nation. 
See Polybius XII. 5. 7, and Schweighseuser's note. 

P. 147. 1. 2. oi h€ TrXftoToi an&ikovTo, Here again the truth is 
corrupted by Diodorus, or rather by the authors whom he was 
unwise enough to follow ; for they represent the Athenians as capi- 
tulating with the Persians, and consenting to evacuate Egypt ; and 
the Persians, terrified at the valour shewn by their enemies, were too 
happy to allow them to retreat without molestation. And so, says 
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Diodoms, ol ^ABrjvcuoi Sia TrjP IBiay dpcr^v TV^omrej TrJ9 croarrjpiat amjXOov 
€K liji AlyvTTTOv, Koi bih rrjs Aiptnj9 tig Kvp^vriP oireX^oyrer €cr»^<ror 
trapaldo^t els t^v TForpiBa. XI. 77* 

P. 147. I. 3. irXriv ^AfjLvpraiov, It is a strange confusion which 
has made some persons identify this Amyrtaeus with Amyrtseus the 
Saite, who, according to Manetho, revolted from the Persians in the 
reign of Darius Nothus, and reigned for six years, being reckoned 
as the single king of the twenty-eighth dynasty of Egyptian sove- 
reigns. See Eusebius, Chronic, p. 17. 55. ed. Scaliger. Now to 
say nothing of chronological objections, it appears distinctly from 
Herodotus that the Am3atseus, of whom Thucydides speaks, was 
reduced to submission and probably put to death by the Persians ; 
and that his son Pausiris was invested with his father's government, 
die government namely of the fen district of the Delta, by the mere 
favour of the conquerors. III. 15. Whereas Amyrtseus the Saite 
was succeeded by four successive Egyptian kings, who constitute 
the twenty-ninth dynasty, and who ruled whilst Egjrpt was still in 
a state of revolt ; nor did the Persians recover their dominion of the 
country till the reign of Ochus, nearly sixty years after the death 
of Amyrtaeus. I may notice that the king of Egypt whom Cam- 
byses conquered, and whom Herodotus calls Psammenitus, is called 
by Ctesias Amyrtseus, and farther, that he and his father Amasis 
came from the district of Sais. Ctesias apud Photium, p. 37. ed. 
Bekker, and Herodot. II. 172. III. 16. It may be suspected then 
that the Amyrtseus of Sais, who reigned over all Egypt when the 
country revolted from Persia in the time of Darius Nothus, either 
was, or pretended to be, a descendant of the last native king who 
reigned before the Persian conquest; and the Amyrtseus of Thu- 
cydides may perhaps have advanced the same claim, which would 
account for their both bearing the same name. 

P. 148. 1. 10. ^Opearrjs 6 'ExcKpaTifiov vtos. This was probably 
the grandson of Antiochus, whose wealth and greatness were cele- 
brated by Simonides, and who is mentioned as the son of another 
Echecratidas. Schol. Theocrit. Id. XVI. v. 34. Apparently the 
family was connected with the Aleuadse of Larisa. The Aleuadse 
are called by Herodotus, " kings of Thessaly," VII. 6 ; and he 
applies the same title to Cineas, who came to help the Pisistratidse 
against Sparta: V. 63. They were probably Tagi, as Jason of 
Pherse was afterwards; chosen to command the whole Thessalian 
nation in war; but not strictly speaking kings of it. Thus an 
Etruscan Lucumo was from time to time appointed to conduct the 
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military operations of the whole Etruscan nation ; and then he also 
is caUed^ king, though the ordinary government in Etruria, as in 
Thessaly^ was aristocratical and not monarchical. But these appoint- 
ments of tagi appear to have ceased with the Orestes here mentioned : 
it seemed too great a power to give to any single individual ; and 
thus, through the Peloponnesian war, we read only of generals of the 
several cities of Thessaly, (Thucyd. ii. 22.) and of several persons 
belonging to the great families holding the government in their 
respective states (IV. 78). At the end of the war, Lycophron of 
Pherae attempted to make himself tagus or king of all Thessaly ; 
(Xenoph. Hellen. II. 3. §. 4.) and Jason^ a few years later, actually 
accomplished the same object; as did Alexander of Pherae after 
Jason's death. (Xenoph. Hellen. VI. i. §. 8. VI. 4. §. 35.) See 
a good sketch of Thessalian affairs in Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. 
I. 2. §. 60. p. 106, and another in C. F. Hermann's Pohtical An- 
tiquities of Greece^ §.178. I have borrowed from these the refer- 
ence to the Scholiast on Theocritus. 

P- '53* 1* 5* subjoin to note, Goller in his second edition persists 
in holding the opinion, that by Achaia is meant not the country in 
Peloponnesus, but some unknown town which the Athenians had 
taken in the course of the war. His reasons are, first, because 
the other three places mentioned are towns, not countries ; and 
secondly, because Cleon, he thinks, could never have asked the 
Lacedaemonians [IV. 21.] to give back to Athens the country 
of Achaia; as it was an independent state, over which Sparta 
could have had no controul. He also says, that the expression 
carobovvM *Axatap is inapplicable to a country which did not belong 
to Lacedsemon. But the explanation is to be found in the words, 
ravra yap tixov 'A^vatot IltXoTrovpijaicDv, Sparta looked upon Pelo- 
ponnesus as a country with which the Athenians had no concern, 
and in which they could not establish themselves without interfering 
with her old supremacy. She therefore called upon Athens to give 
up every thing which she had in Peloponnesus ; and a country united 
with Athens by the tie of a dependent alliance, was virtually become 
a part of the Athenian dominion ; so that to renounce such an alli- 
ance was like ceding a part of her own territory. Besides, it is very 
probable that the Athenians had actually occupied fortresses in the 
Achaian territory, as they did afterwards at Epidaurus, [V. 80.] and 
at Eretria, in Euboea; [VIII. 95.] or had taken hostages from the 
Achaians as pledges of their fidelity ; in either of which cases the 
giving up the fortresses or hostages might well be called giving up 
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Achaia. And Cleon demanded that Lacedaemon should withdraw 
her protection from Achaia and Troezen, and sanction their alliance 
with Athens ; which, if Lacedaemon did not interfere, the Athenians 
could have immediately compelled, even supposing that the Achaians 
would have been unwilling to join them without compulsion. So 
at the end of the second Samnite war, the.Sanmites were required to 
give up Lucania^ — that is, to give back the Lucanian hostages, and 
to withdraw their garrisons from the towns, — and then the Roman 
party naturally gained the ascendancy, and Lucania became in a 
short time the ally of Rome. 

I may add, that Mr. Thirlwall seems to entertain no doubt that 
the Achaia here spoken of by Thucydides is the coimtry commonly 
known by that name. See Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 43. 

P. 1 54. 1. 20, note, latter half thus, the appellation of the 
twenty, GoUer explains this last passage thus, "Pugnam com- 
*' miserunt cum navibus 70, quae praeter viginti erant triremes, hae 
" autem viginti orpariwribfs erant;" and he compares VIII. 39. 
ir€piTvx6vT€S vavtrl b€Ka ras rpeU Xaft/3ai/ovo-c. The rule then would 
seem to be, that the predicating of any thing as to any one part of a 
number, implies that the opposite to it may be predicated of the 
remainder, and thus the number is divided into two distinct parts, 
each of which is clearly defined, and may therefore have the article 
affixed to it. Thus we can understand the use of the article in such 
an expression, " fifty ships, the half of which were troop ships :" for 
the mention of the one half defines exactly tlie remaining part of the 
number, and thus we have the number fifty dhrided into its two 
halves. So when Thucydides says, "seventy ships, of which the 
" twenty were troop ships," the mention of the one part of a given 
number defines of course the remainder of it ; and thus the seventy 
ships are divided into two distinct parts, the twenty of them which 
were troop ships, and the fifty which were not. But if the amount 
of the whole number had not been previously stated, then we should 
less expect to find the article used with any one part of it, because 
that one part would not then equally imply the precise magnitude of 
the other. Yet even then I can conceive that it may be used ; for 
though the other number is unknown as to its exact amount, yet it 
is conceived as a distinct part, — ^that is, as the whole of the original 
number, minus the number specified, or the remainder, after that 
specified number has been deducted. But still if the relation of the 
remainder to the part specified was neither expressed nor implied, so 
that we could not guess whether it were greater or less than that 
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part, then I think the article woald not be used, because then the 
part specified would not really be conceived distinctly, for we should 
not in any degree perceive its relation to the whole or to the re- 
maining part. And if the article be found under such circumstances, 
it must be explained on some different principle. 

P. 156. 1. 6. en-t Kavvov Koi Kaplas, " He sailed towards Caunus 
and Caria," towards Caunus as the spot where he especially expected 
to fall in with the enemy ; but also towards Caria generally, because 
he could not be certain at what particular place he might find them. 
P. 157. 1. 7. ficrh BovKvbidcv. It is a very doubtful point who 
this Thucydides was. That he was the historian himself seems 
highly improbable, not only because he would most likely have 
given some hint of his presence, but because we might then have 
expected a somewhat fuller accoimt of the siege. On the other hand, 
the son of Melesias had been ostracized less than ten years before. 
Yet it seems easier to suppose that the time of his exile had been 
abridged, than that the officer mentioned on this occasion was a 
person otherwise unknown. Thirlwall. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 53* 
note I. 

P. 158. 1. 8. ^wfff — ftfj rax^U, "In fuj haereraus," says Poppo; 
nor does it seem easy to explain the use of it according to the 
present reading, without supposing that it was inserted rather than 
ov, to avoid the close recurrence of the same syllables, vpb rov ov. 
But it may be a corrupt reading of the later copyists, who lived at 
an age when the correct distinction between ov and fi^ had been 
long since neglected ; and if ov had been omitted in any MS., from 
having been overlooked ovnng to the same syllable immediately pre- 
ceding it in irp^ rov, the next copyist who perceived that the sense 
required a negative would have in all probability inserted f*^. 
Otherwise some such word as oloi, before firj raxw Uv<u, seems re- 
quired by the general custom of the language. 

P. 160. 1. 8. irpocivTo, This is Bekker's reading in his edition of 
1832, and I have followed it, as thinking it safest in points of this 
sort to defer to his authority. It is well known that the forms in 
oiyro, with the accent on the antepenultima as in barjrtone verbs, 
e. g. rimrotvTo, are said to be peculiarly Attic, and according to this 
Bekker might seem to have done wrong in preferring npo^ivro to 
irp6oiPTo. But Buttmann considers it as a doubtful question, " How 
" many of these are really the genuine Attic forms, or have been 
" introduced from the later language into those copies of the old 
♦« writers, which were revised by the grammarians of that later 
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*• period." Ausfarliche Griech.-Sprachlehre^ §• 107. Anmerk. 35. 
not. Bekker, it seems, thinks that the latter is the true state of 
the case, and I know no one whose judgment is entitled in such a 
matter to more respect. 

F. 161. 1. 4. Tvx^yrov. Compare I. 32. §. 3, rmxfiKf akoyov, 
which exactly corresponds to rvx^vnov aPovkmpmv, the participles oy 
and SvT(»p heing in both cases omitted. See Kiihner, Gr. Gr. 
$. 664. anm. i. 

P. 161. 1. 6, subjoin to note. GoUer now reads Sfioia, and trans- 
lates it " e^dem animi fiduci^/' The order of the words is, I think, 
decidedly against this, and the interpretation of the common reading, 
which has been given above, seems to me quite satisfiactory. 

P, 163. 1. 5, note, col. 2, read "influence of anger." Dobree 

reads v€p\ aMv Trraifi, But the dative in such expressions is the 
case commonly used, and not the accusative. Compare I. 69. §. 
9, and the examples given in the note on that passage. Ovie 

P. 168. 1. 16. inrjXdfv 'oXvfiirca. Several MSS. read iirrjXffop, 
which has been adopted by Poppo and Grdller, and also by Kiihner, 
Gr. Gr. §.424. Anmerk. 2. Kuhner says that a neuter plural sub- 
stantive may have a plural verb, when the notion of plurality, or of 
a whole made up of several parts, is prominent in the substantive ; 
and thus he says, 'OXv/in-ca means, " the Olympic festivities." But 
it i& manifest that the notion of plurality, or of the several festivities 
which made up the great festival, is here wholly out of place ; for it 
is merely as a mark of time that the festival is mentioned, and it is 
considered without the slightest reference to its several constituent 
parts. Kuhner's rule, therefore, does not apply here ; and Poppo's, 
" that a plural verb may be used wherever a masculine or feminine 
" substantive of the same signification may be tacitly substituted in 
" the place of the neuter, as in the present case oXvfiiriot dyS>v€s may 
" be substituted for oKvynrta" would allow of a plural verb in almost 
every conceivable case. I have therefore followed Bekker in re- 
taining the singular verb enr/kBcv, Compare V. 49. 'OXi5/i7ria d' 
eyeycro rov Bepovs tovtov, and VIII. lO. «v Bi rovrt^ ra^IirOfua iyiyvero, 
A reason for the apparent anomaly of a neuter plural noun in Greek 
governing a singular verb, may be seen in Coleridge's Table Talk, 
vol. ii. p. 61. See Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 314, and seqq. 

P. 169. 1. 6. Auuruu " De Diasiis agitur in Schsef. Apparat. 
" Crit. Demosthen. vol. iii. p. 318. seqq." Gollbr. The reference 
is to a note of Taylor's, justifying the reading top UavdU»p in the 
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Orat. against Midias, p. 517. Reiske, and asserting that the Uapdia 
were the same as the iuAxruL, 

P. 1 70. 1. 9. T&r€ de — hrpcuraov. " The scanty and contradictory 
" information we possess respecting the insurrection of Cylon, 

shows the impossibility of assertaining the manner in which the 

ruling clans (houses, ytvtj,) at that time exercised their privileges." 
C. F. Hermann. Polit. Antiquit. Gr. §. 103. Eng. transl. Hermann 
adds in a note, " Tpuucoa-iav dpiarivbrjv duca^ovrov is Plutarch's ex- 
pression/' Solon, 1 2. On the other hand, the schohast on Aristophanes, 
Equit. 443, brings the partizans of Cylon before the Areopagus. 
Herodot. V. 71. calls the court ol vpvrdyeis rmv 'SavKpdpmv, otircp 
tvtpoy rdre r&r 'A^ras, whilst, on the other hand, Thucydides says, 
I. 126, r6r€ dc rh iroXXa, k, r. X., whence Harpocratio and others 
have confounded these several ma^tracies. The quotation, how- 
ever, from Plutarch is a mistake ; the " three hundred elected 
judges" were not a court of the aristocratical constitution^ but one 
appointed after the affair of Cylon by the consent of both parties, 
to try the Alcmaeonidse and their friends for their alleged sacrilege 
and murder ; and the authority of the scholiast on Aristophanes, as to 
points in the constitutional history of Athens, is of very little value. 
The statements of Herodotus and Thucydides are indeed perplexing ; 
and it is not easy to say whether they are really contradictory, or 
would be found consistent with each other, if we knew more of the 
details of the government of that period. 

P. 172. 1. 14, note, subjoin, Poppo disapproves of this, and in- 
terprets it " pro rata parte," '* ex parte ipsi conveniente." In two 
other places where rh fAtpos occurs, I. 74. II. 67, Poppo interprets 
it " pro virili parte," and there it will bear that sense, but in the 
present passage it will not. I do not yet therefore see any better 
way of expkuning it^ than that which is given in the first part of this 
note. 

P. 177. 1. 6. roiavra. " Malim ra avrd" DoBREB. 

P. 180. 1. 9, subjoin to note. Of the interpretation of re here 
given, Poppo says, "plane fieri non potest, et frustra locis II. 63. 
" VII. 20. fulcitur ;" and Mr. Peile in his recent edition of Aga- 
memnon of ^schylus, speaks of a reference made to this interpre- 
tation in a subsequent note, that it is "a grafting of error upon 
** error." It may be so, and I would willingly exchange my error 
for truth, if I could but find it. But the long dissertations on. the 
particle re, which have been given by Mr. Peile and also by Mr. 
Donaldson^ in his New Cratylus, do not seem to me to be satisfac- 
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tory. As we begin to extend our knowledge of the several langoages 
which have an afSnity to Greek, it is natural that we should hope to 
discover the origin of those little words, which when studied in one 
language alone are perfectly unintelligible. But this hope is apt to 
lead us on too quickly, and to make us fancy that we have cleared 
up our difficulties too early. I thank Mr. Donaldson much for his 
attempt to introduce the labours of the great modem philologists of 
Germany to the knowledge of English scholars, and for his having 
followed up the path on which Mr. Seager had already entered, and 
having shown that the study of Sanscrit is a natural and most im- 
portant companion to our study of Greek. But the errors in ety- 
mology committed by very eminent men in past times from a want 
of sufficient knowledge, should make us suspect that we too may 
fall into the same snare, if, while we are really making progress, we 
overrate that progress as compared with what remains to be accom- 
plished, and think that the very sanctuary of the mysteries of 
language is already on the point of being opened to us. I cannot 
think that we are yet in a condition to understand the process by 
which language was formed, — if indeed it ever was formed and not 
rather given, — ^and to explain the nature of its very simplest ele- 
ments. And I am quite certain that what has hitherto been at* 
tempted in this way — although, as all such attempts do, it contains 
in it much that is valuable, and will aid our further researches^ — ^has 
yet failed of attaining its object ; and that re remains as imperfectly 
understood now, as it was when this volume was first pubHshed. I 
therefore leave my original note, not as being convinced that it is 
right, but as thinking that it is as likely to be right as any of the 
different theories that have been more elaborately advanced against 
it. 

P. i8i. subjoin to note, roit voXkoU r&v dioKovmVf "just like the 
" mass of his common servants." 

P. 192. L 10, after note, [The statements in this note have been 
objected to by the writer, I believe Mr. Long, who reviewed the 
first volume of the former edition in the Journal of Education, No. 
VII. I beheve, however, that they are in accordance with what 
Niebuhr has said in his great chapter on the Roman Agrarian laws» 
and if so, I cannot but consider any defence of them as superfluous.} 

P. 197. 1. 2. r6 yap fipaxy ri k, t,\, ** For in this Uttle matitei^ 
** there is contained absolutely and entirely the confirmation and 
" trial of your resolution." ** The confirmation and trial" is, " the 
** confirmation as the last result, following from the trial." Compare, 
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if I may venture to sink for a moment the difference of the subject, 
and refer only to the Bimilarity of the thought, the passage in the 
Romans, V. 4^ 17 de virofiovil doiccfi^v, ^ de HoKifi^ iXviba (learrpydfcrai). 
Dobree proposes to read in the next line j}^ tl (vyxbupTjo-ere, ''of 
" which resolution if you recede from any part.*' But compare a 
similar passage, IV. 26. §. 4, ots ^vro ^fifp&v oXiy&v eKjroXiopicffa'civ^ 
where the relative in like manner has no regular antecedent, but 
must be resolved in English into the demonstrative pronoun, with 
such a conjunction as the sense requires. And the person referred 
to may just as easily be understood at the beginning of the sentence 
as it must otherwise be at any rate a few lines lower, where we have 
the pronoun avroU equally without any noun preceding. 

F. 198. 1. y. iJL^ €^ovr€s. biavofjSrjT€ fiff €l^vT€s is harsh Greek un- 
doubtedly, but vapaa'KfvdC€<r6€ as fiij eZfoiacf would be correct, and so 
I think would dtavorjBrfTe m fl^vrts. And this I believe is what the 
present text means. 

L. 9. dir6 T&v 6fU}cW. Dobree, taking these words as in the 
neuter gender, and so finding them unintelligible, proposes to 
strike them out. But bucaiwns dnh t&p Sfioiav appears to mean, " A 
" demand proceeding from a man's equals ;" that is what Thucydides 
calls elsewhere, I. 77, dnh rov ttrov 7r\€ov€KT€ia-6ai, And that Sfwicau 
will bear exactly the sense of ta-av, is sufficiently shown by the weU 
known title of ofioioi, bestowed on those citizens of Sparta who 
enjoyed equally the ftdl rights of citizenship. 

P. 200. 1. 9. t6 €0' iavTov, Compare for this use of the accusa- 
tive the expression t6 cVt cr</>af cti/ai, IV, 28, " quod ad se ipsos 
" attineret." See Kiihner, Gr. Gr. §.557. Anmerk. 4. 

L. 12. XP^^^ '■^ (vpi6vr€s. "Conf. Isocrat. Nicoclen, p. 30. d.** 

DOBREB. 

P. 201. 1. 7, subjoin to note. The construction is, rrjv ph yap 
{eTTireixiO'ip) X'^^'^^^v Koi iv elprjvjj Trapaa-Kcvda-aaBcu ; but then, as every 
Sort of eTTiTeixta-is was not difficult to carry into efiect, Thucydides 
inserts the words n^kiv dvriiraKov as a qualification of the general 
Statement, and an explanation as to what sort of hriTcix^o'is he was 
speaking of. Compare a similar insertion of the substantive by way 
of explanation in VII. 80, olov <^(X6( koi irdfri arparoTrebois pakiara be 
Tois p^yloTois <l>6Poi koi delpara eyyiuea-Bai, — ipmirrct rapaxrjt where the 
words <l>6^i KOI beifiara are the explanation of olop, just as itoXlp 
avTiTTciKop is an explanation of tt/p p€P, 

P. 203. 1. 14. £pir€p eKfivois fpepyftdprjp — ** fiefU^cr^ac cum dativo," 
says Dobree, " vix usurpatur nisi de person^, et cum notione querendi 
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" vel succensendV But compare Flato, Crito, p. 50. d. rovrois rdls 
p6iiois fi^fJifPfj Ti &£ ov kclK&s exovtruf ; and Zvnep €K€ipoi9 iit^n'^iiriv may 
be rightly translated, I suppose^ " quae illis vitio dedi." 

P. 205. 1. 12. Goller miderstands koXvck as impersonal, "neither 
** the one nor the other is a hinderance in the treaty." 

P. 213. 1. 6. Tov firi €K<li€vy€iv, " Nota hunc infinitivum non ut 
** alibi consilium, sed effectum signiiicare.-^Nisi cum biciKovras, (eo 
" consilio, ut,) eum jungi mavis." Poppo. " Legendum puto t6 /*^." 
DoBKsus. The expression is unusual, but the alteration h-om the 
genitive to the accusative would not make it less so. The infinitive 
mood thus added to sentences in the genitive case denotes properly, 
I suppose, neither an intended nor unintended result, but simply a 
connection, or belonging to, in the attached idea with respect to that 
which had preceded it. Thus in the example quoted by Kiihner 
from Caesar, Bell,. Gall. IV. 17. "naves dejiciendi operis a barbaris 
" missae," the words ** dejiciendi operis" belong properly to naves, 
and signify " ships belonging to, or connected with, the destroying 
" of the work." It is immaterial, therefore, whether this connection 
is the result of the will of the principal subject of the sentence or no : 
and €xovT€s ifjureipovs tovs bi^Kovrag tov firj ixxf^vytw may be said with 
no less propriety than voiovvrts — rov /xi) k, t. X. "Having their 
" pursuers well acquainted with the ways, which thing belong^ to, 
" or was connected with, their not escaping," 

P. 220. 1. I. note, " Now— — epexegesis," read. Now with 
respect to the several words, Awcedaifwylois may be either the dative 
of the agent, and depend on eireraxBrjirav, or it may be that dative 
which is called " dativus commodi," extending the term " commodi" 
in a very wide sense, so as to make it hardly more than mere rela- 
tion. Compare perhaps V. 1 1 1 , troKKols yap r6 altrxp^v iiretnrda'aTo, 
The nominative to inmxOriirap is to be supplied from the preceding 
words, ToU TaKtivcav iKofupoig, or, as Goller thinks, from Karh fAeytBog 
T&v 7r6kea>v, which in point of meaning comes to the same thing, and 
perhaps in point of construction is simpler. The words e| 'irakias 
teal 2iK€\ias are, I think, the epexegesis of the word avrov : — 

P. 226. 1. 7, "Infinitivus vapflvtu pendet ex (vyKaketrag, Vide 
Matth. Gr. Gr, §. 420." Gtollbr. 

P, 22S. 1. 4, ^p^ivov ^fivtfar&~^" ofieufop natum videtur e sequenti. 
" Comparative nullus hie locus." Dobres. But Poppo rightly ex- 
plains it, &pxivov tj oi irKfoves t6 e\a<r<rop TrXrjBos. 

P. 231. 1. 10, Compare ch. 76. atfiUtrap rrpf boK6p — oh dia x»f>o( 
tfxoyres. 
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P. 332. 1. 13. cjc rSm SXX»v itp&v, " From the other temples" 
besides that partienlar temple of Minerva in the Acropolis, the Par- 
thenon, which was the treasury of Athens. See Bockh's Public 
Econ. of Athens, vol. i. p. 219, &c. Eng. transl. lists of the hpci 
mcMVJj, kept by the treasurers of Minerva, are to be found in several 
existing inscriptions, which are given by Bockh in the appendix to 
the German edition of his Eiconomy of Athens, as well as in his 
Corpus Inscriptionum. It does not appear that Up6v used as a sub- 
stantive can signify any thing else but " temple." The expression 
rh Upa, as opposed to rh 8<na, or sometimes to rh Koivd, as in the 
passage quoted by Dr. Bloomfield from Appian, proves nothing as 
to the present passage of Thucydides. The "Median spoils" are 
spoken of by Demosthenes (advers. Timocrat. p. 741, Reiske,) as 
kept in the Acropolis; and amongst them are noticed the silver 
footed chair, which had probably belonged to Xerxes, and the sabre 
of Mardonius. 

P. 232. 1. 18. nepuuperov etpoi Surav, A similar resource was 
looked to by the Rhodians, in the famous siege of their city by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. See Diodorus Siculus, XX. 93. 

P. 233. 1. 12, note, from line 19, in p, 235, "It would be," to 
the end, read. But it would by no means follow that when the long 
walls were restored by Phamabazus and Conon, all the thi-ee as they 
had formerly existed were restored also ; on the contrary, the ma- 
terials of one of them, perhaps of the old Phaleric wall, may have 
been used in the reconstruction of the other two walls, and thus 
there would have been only two walls in the later periods of Athe- 
nian history, and the remains of two only would be discoverable at 
this day. Other explanations of the present appearance of the ruins 
may be given, and more may be known by excavations, in proportion 
as the practice of carrying our inquiries below the actual surface of 
the ground, to which our knowledge of Rome is so largely indebted, 
shall be carried on also on an extensive scale at Athens. But in any 
case, considering the various changes to which Athens and its build- 
ings have been subjected in the course of more than 2200 years, it 
is against all sound principles of historical criticism to question the 
statements of Thucydides as to the state of the long walls in his 
time, because they do not correspond with the appearance of the 
ruins of these walls in ours. 

P. 239. 1. 6. subjoin to note. [There is some difficulty about the 
history of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. Aristotle speaks of it as 
built by the Pisistratidse, and as a great work which, agreeably to 
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the usual policy of tyrants, employed and impoverished the people, 
like the Pyramids, or the great works of Polycrates at Samos. We 
should not guess from this, or from what Thucydides says of it» that 
it was an unfinished building ; much less should we suppose that the 
Pisistratidae had only laid the foundations, and that the cella was 
first built by Antiochus Epiphanes, about 1 74 years before Christ, 
as is asserted in the passage of Vitruvius, quoted by Col. Leake 
in his account of the temple. Again, there is a passage in the Prose 
Fragment ascribed to Dicsearchus, which describes the Olympian 
temple as half finished, but as so imposing in its plan, tbat it would 
have been a most admirable work had it been completed. The real 
Dicsearchus was a pupil of Aristotle ; but the fragment ascribed to 
him is a mere patch- work, made up of extracts from various sources, 
so that it cannot be quoted with safety. And what is said of the 
Olympian temple, appears to me to be better suited to the period 
between Antiochus Epiphanes and Hadrian, than to the age of 
Alexander's immediate successors.] 

P. 241. 1. 6, note, add, [Poppo in his note on this passage, pub- 
lished in 1834, defends the construction of fur^xew with a dative 
case, by quoting two passages of Demosthenes, where icoufmvtiv is 
also used with a dative ; and Kotpavtiv and iierex^af, as he adds, are 
words so similar, that what is allowable for one of them may be 
allowed also for the other.] 

P. 246. 1. 22, add to note. [To this Goller objects that the 
attack of the Thebans on Flatsea took place in the end of Muny- 
chion, that is, about the 7th of May ; and that therefore there must 
be an error in the word oy^oiyncoarg, which he would correct either to 
cfi/icocrr^ or irepTfjKoarS* But the attack on Platsea happened dfia fjpt 
dpxofuvip, II. 2, and who in the climate of Greece would ever call the 
first week in May " the first beginning of spring," as if April be- 
longed to the winter. Besides, Goller himself, in the very same 
note, interprets &fia dpxofupt^ x^^f^^^ " ^^^ ^ mense Octobre '/* 
which makes it clear that 2/juz ^pi dpxofUvtp must refer to April rather 
than to May, as Thucydides divides the year into two parts of equal 
length, which he calls summer and winter. But, says Groller, when 
the Thebans entered Platsea, two months of the archonship of Pytho- 
dorus were yet unexpired, and the Archons came into office in July, 
or Hecatombseon. Hecatombseon, however, began sometimes even 
before the 21st of June, and supposing that it began about the 
solstice, the tenth month of Pythodorus's archonship would include 
certainly the first week of April ; and during any part of his tenth 
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month he would be said to have two months of his archonship yet 
remaining. The " end of the month" spoken of by Thncydides in 
chap. 4, refers clearly to the natural lunar month and not to the 
civil ; and the two at this period were so far from coinciding with 
each other, that in mentioning the eclipse of the sun, chap. 28, Thu- 
cydides says that it happened povftjjvt^ xarh afkrivriv, a clear proof that 
the civil and the true lunar month did not always correspond. Yet 
admitting that in the spring of 43 1, the first year of Meton's Cycle 
for the correction of the calendar, the natural and civil months may 
have nearly coincided, yet still the end of the month may be any 
time in the moon's last quarter, and that would enable us to place 
the attack on Flatsea as early as the middle of April ; and later than 
that it cannot have happened. But when the natural and civil 
chronology are at variance, we have Thucydides' own authority for 
preferring the former, V. 20. We cannot be sure when P3rthodorus's 
archonship expired, but there, is no mistaking the season when the 
com is ripe in the plain of Athens, or what month deserves the 
name of the " first beginning of spring."] 

P. 248. ]. 2. xfi>pM>v. I have now followed Bekker in retaining 
this reading, although Goller in his second edition has adopted 
X^pov, because x^P^^^ ^ ^ word in frequent use in Thucydides, and 
xStpos scarcely occurs in a single passage. Besides x^P^^> rather 
than x^po^p is the Latin " ager," which is the sense here required. 

P. 249. 1. 23. Koi answers to the preceding p^xp^' Compare the 
passages quoted by GoUer, who in his second edition agrees in 
placing the apodosis in the words km tlxov, — II. 93. m be €bo(€v 
■avTOis, Koi €X<opovv €vBvs, and IV. 8. cD^ d* ib6Kfi avTot£ Tavra, ical 

P. 252. 1. 17, add to note. It is asked however, how a leader of 
the oligarchical faction could consent to aid the Athenians against 
Lacedsemon ? But we do not know that the Larissean factions were 
simply aristocratical and democratical ; they may have been con- 
nected with family jealousies, so that to pa*eserve the peace it was 
necessary to appoint a general from each faction, lest either should 
think itself unfairly treated. 

P. 253. 1. 10. KapKivo^, Nesdo an hie ipse sit Carcinus poeta, 
quem ridet Aristophanes : nam is habuit fihum Xenotimum (Schol. 
ad Pac. 782. Nub. 1264.) adeo ut forsan ipsius pater fuerit Xenoti- 
mus, non Xenodes. — ^Dobrbe. Xenotimus, son of Carcinus, is 
mentioned by Isocrates, Trapeziticus^ p. 369. B. which passage is 
referred to by Prof. Scholefield, the editor of Dobree's Adversaria. 
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P. 254. 1. I, note, dele from " These terms/' and substitute. Th6ae 
terms have reference to the opposite coast of Eubcea in the one casei 
and to that of Peloponnesus, or perhaps merely of Salamis, in the 
other. The later form was undoubtedly Peraea, which was the well 
known name of the opposite coast of Asia Minor with respect to 
Rhodes, and of the opposite side of the Jordan with respect to 
Judaea. But as irtpcof and wtipav are undoubtedly the same word 
originally, and as the diphthong form is preserved beyond all dispute 
in the name of the port of Athens, there is no reason why it should 
not have been also retained in the old name of the country of 
Oropus, which Thucydides in another place. III. 91, describes in 
more modem language by the term ^ irtpav yrj. See an article on 
this passage of Thucydides in the first number of the Philological 
Museum, p. 188. 

P. 259. 1. 4, dele note and read, ivl nkeiov rrjv Skkrfs Op^s. 
Either " on a larger scale than the rest of Thrace," or, as Goller 
interprets it, *' over a larger portion of the rest of Thrace." 

P. 260. 1. 5, dele note and read, oiJtc — cxcov, fiaaiKevg rt — iyh^ro^ 
That there is a confusion here in the construction is clear. What 
is meant is this, " that Teres had neither the same name with Tereus^ 
*' nor the same kingdom ; the one having been king in Phocis, and the 
" other amongst the Odrysians." This might have been expressed by 
two verbs, cure — ^crx^v, i3a<riX«v£ re — eytvero : or by the participle 
and verb, omitting the conjunction ; ovB€ — fx®*'* /SaonXevv iyw^ro., 
But the mixture of these two expressions which Thucydides has^ 
adopted can be nothing else than an anacoluthia, 

P. 261. 1. 10. 2<$XXiov. The name of this place occurs, I believe, 
only three times in Thucydides ; here, and III. 95, and V. 30 ; and 
Bekker, in his edition of 1832, spells it in each of these three places 
differently. This is surely to pay greater respect to the MSS, of 
Thucydides than they deserve, and is in this contrary to Bekker's 
own judgment, as declared in the prefsice to his smaller edition of 
1 82 1. I have therefore adopted the reading SAXioi^, and have kept 
it wherever the word occurs, as it has in its favour some of the 
MSS. of Thucydides, and the text of Stephanus Byzantinus, which 
in this place cannot be corrupt, inasmuch as the order of the letters 
proves its correctness. 

P. 265. 1. 17, add to note, [Groller in his second edition reads 
xaipoff. Dobree prefers Kcupov, referring to Demosthen. I. Olynth. 
p. 16, and II. Philippic, p. 70. Reiske. The last passage is, ire/o-e- 
aOai re kokov Trpfta-boK&y (6 ^iXimros,) dv Kaipov Xa^T/rc. But a man is 

n 
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id^ I tlunk, Ktup6v Xofi^ttif, when he gets an opportunity for doin^ 
Bomething that he was wishing to do. This was not the case with 
Pericles, but rather Ktupbs €XdftPaP€P avrov, that is^ " The time came 
" upon him, when the speech was to be spoken, whether he liked to 
'* do it or no." Compare also Dion Cassias, XLIV. 19, when speak- 
ing of Caesar's assassination, ivfi re 6 Kaip6s iXd^tpajft vpoarjKiBt rit 

P. 266. 1. 5. «( Kdk6v. Vertunt quasi legeretur leaXw ^. Sed 
forsan delendum ahT6v. — Dobreb. [If any alteration were required, 
I should propose inserting ov after noXov, supposing that it may have 
dropped out, as often happens, from the recurrence of the same 
syllable in the preceding word.] 

P. 268. 1. 4, dele from ** The scholiast's" and substitute. Poppo 
takes avrSiv as neuter, and makes it refer to the preceding words a 
av moTos otryrai iKovhs eunu bpaaraiy " What goes beyond that which 
" each conceiyes himself able to accomplish." 

P. 268. 1. 13, dele note and read, biaboxj r&p «irtyiyvofi€y<»v, GoUer 
joins these words with oUovirrts, as a Latin ablative case, " Inhabit- 
" ing in or with a succession of posterity." Others take them as a 
Latin dative, and join them with vap^bofrau. 

P. 269. 1. 10. ''EXXf/va 7r6K€fiov. The use of the word 'EXXa^ as an 
adjective with feminine substantives is well known ; but ''EXXti^ as a 
masculine adjective is very rare. Groller compares 2Kv6ffv is otytov in 
^schyl. Prometh. 2. There seems to be no reasonable doubt as to 
the genuineness of the present text. 

P. 270. 1. 6, dele note and read, ovk ajr6 iiiffovs. I agree with 
Goller that we must not by these words understand any distinction 
of race, because such were observed at Athens as well as elsewhere* 
and the fUroueot were no more eligible to ofBoes at Athens than the 
ircploiKoi at Lacedsemon. By aw6 fUpovt are meant, I believe, dis- 
tinctions of fortune or party amongst those who are equally citizens. 
The Athenians boasted that men amongst them were appointed to 
public offices either by lot, — which assumed an equal fitness in every 
man, — or where any choice was exercised that it was made, in 
Aristotle's language, apurripdriv, and not wXovriVSiyi/, Probably, also, 
cm6 ft€pov5 includes also distinctions of mere party or faction ; as for 
instance, Themistocles and Aristides, although of the most opposite 
parties, were employed in the public service together ; and so after- 
wards Cleon and Demosthenes, — ^Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus. 

P. 271. 1. I, note, omit "Goller joins on others; and," and 

subjoin to the note, [Croller in his second edition understands the 
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passage substantially in the same way. " Puta intelligendas esieUe 
voces de severd Spartanonun inter se censnrft, quam preecipue 
seniores in juniores exercebant, qoin etiam inter se seniores."] 
P. 274. I. 5, dele note and read iBikofuv, I have now foUowed 
Bekker in adopting this reading, as it affords a grammatical and 
intelligible meaning, which iBikoiputv does not. And although Dio- 
nysius read c^cXofftey, and criticised Thucydides accordingly for 
writing incorrectly, yet we have no right to assume that Dionysius 
used a faultless MS., nor do we think ourselves bound to adopt our 
text of Thucydides to that given in the quotations made by him. 

P. 276. 1. I, note, dele to "in practice we shun it," and substitute 
irkovna re tpyov ftoXXov xaip^, jc. r. X. If cV be rightly omitted before 
Kaip^, the sense can only be, " we employ wealth rather as an occa- 
^ sion of action than for a vaunt in talking." But surely it is harsh 
to call wealth e/yyov KMp6s, in the sense of '* a furtherance or means 
** of facilitating action." Nor can I conceive that Kaip^ can be used 
for h Kaiphv, *' against or for the needs of the season of action." Is 
it therefore so certain that the later editors have all done right in 
agreeing to omit iv ? Yet as Dobree also agrees with them, I have 
not ventured to restore it to the text ; and there miy very possibly 
be an interpretation of the passage, or a justification of the interpre- 
tations actually given, which I have not been able to discover. 

P. 278. L 2, dele note and read o roU SKKoig, k, r. X. I hope that 
it is not unbecoming to experience changes of opinion in a successive 
review of passages like this. As they are not grammatical, every in- 
terpreter must invent something of a theory of his own in order to 
explain them, and these being exceedingly uncertain, it is not 
wonderful that the mind should afterwards reject what it at first 
considered an adequate solution. The sense of the present passage 
is clear, the only question is how to explain, with the least violation 
of the rules of the language, the anomalous use of the relative 5, 
The old way would have been, I think, to call it an accusative case, 
governed by Kork understood ; the later editors take it as a nomina- 
tive, and supply rovvavrtov yiyverai, — supposing that the following 
words dfiadia fi€P-^€p€i are the explanation of the word rovvrnmou, 
and substituted here in the place of it. That is, in other words, we 
must consider the clause dfioBia — ^/pci as a single logical term, 
which is predicated of 6 rots aXXois ; o rots aWoit signifying, ** the 
relations of reflection and enterprize to each other in the case of 
other men." And of these relations it is stated that they have this 
character, '* Ignorance makes men bold, but reflection makes them 

D 2 
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cowards." Grammatically speaking then we must supply some 
such verb as ex^i ode to the relative 5, and consider the next clause 
as an explanation of the word ode. Or rather perhaps we should 
say that there is no grammatical construction ;. that the verb which 
should have followed o has been omitted, and another constructioa 
substituted in its place which is irreconcilable with the former con- 
struction, and which requires, instead of the nominative ^y the con- 
junction &irov, *' whereas." 

P. 279. 1. 5 „ note,. rfefc " GoUer understands Gdller's version," 

For " prefer to all the rest" read prefer to any other, and Goller 
in his second edition interprets the passage in the same way. He 
has confirmed it by a most apposite quotation from Plutarch's Life 
of Fkmininus ; where Flamininus is said to be rolf eve/yycn^^f lo-i dta 
Traarrhs wnrep cvepyercup (iSpovs, Koi vpoOv^ios m KoKkiara tS>v Knjfidrmv 
Toifs eZ nerrovO&rcLS vit' avrov vcpUireiv del xai cra>(€i¥. 

P. 283. 1. 2, dele note and read Bok(l be fioi, k, t. X, Pericles here 
passes from the general merits of those whose eulogy he is pro- 
nouncing to the particular merit of their having died for their 
country, "The greatness of Athens is one clear proof of their 
worth ; and another proof of it in my judgment is that very death 
for their country which we are now celebrating. It is a proof both 
when it is the first to give us information of their worth, (i. e. as 
GoUer es^l^ins it« when nothing before had been known of a man,) 
and when it comes at th^ last to confirm the testimony already 
borne by a life of virtue. It is a proof of worth always ; for even 
they who in other points have done amiss, ought to have their worth 
m th© wars in their country's cause set above every thing else ; for 
their good has wiped out their evil, and they have served the whole- 
state rather than in their private relatk>ns been mischievous," These 
explanations of vpcm-ri re fujvvova'a Koi reXevraia Pfeficuowa and of 
TrpoTtBta-Bcu are given by Goller in his second edition ; and I adopt 
them as much better than what I had formerly given. I had con-i 
founded irpwrri pijvdovo'a with irparov prfvyovaa. 

p. ^85.. 1. I , note, dele to " Is not this passage/' and read iu avr^. 
rhk ap,vv€<r6ai, jc. r. Xs The only difficulty here is in the words puk\ov 
riyrfo'dfitvoi, where Dobree cuts the knot and proposes at once to read 
Ka^\i9v for /AaXXol^. But is not this passage, &c. 

P. 286. U 6. piqb^p. Vide an legendum fujBep a|iovis non obstante; 
sequenti o-Man-oOvrat. Dobrbb. 

P. 287. 1. I, dele the note to "The epyt^ Scoap^povs" and read. 
This must be opposed, to ^t^Qwovpra^ \6y<^. And as the latter signifies,^ 
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" viewing a thing in or from what is said of it," so the former I 
suppose may equally well signify, " viewing a thing in or from the 
" reality of what it does." Levesque, the French translator, in- 
terprets it, " c'est en agissant pour la patrie qu'il faut s'occuper de 
" sa puissance." And Poppo prefers this version ; but I think that 
the context is against it, both grammatically, considering the evident 
antithesis of aKoirovvras fxrj \6y<^ fi6p<f, and also because Pericles is 
speaking here of the best training or preparation for doing our 
country service, and not of doing service actually. And this prepa- 
ration, he says, consists not in listening to speeches, but in observ- 
ing what the country really is, and in so learning to love it ; and 
then comes the practical fruit of this prepai*ation, firf ittpiopaeBt 
iro\€fiiKov9 Ktvhvvovs. Thus the words €py^ ^cM/xcvovr, &c. 

[At the end of this note in the first edition I had added these words, 
*' So learn to know and to value the fruits of civilization, the child of 
** commerce and of liberty." Thifi sentiment has been «aid by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, for whom I entertain a very sincere 
respect, ** to be conceived in the very spirit of modern shallowness," 
and to be contradicted by Thucydides himself, who ascribes the 
greatness of Athens not to commerce, but to the virtue and wisdom 
of her citizens. This last remark is true ; and as the ancient phi- 
losophers and statesmen entertained no great love or respect for 
commerce^ I have struck out the words as being unsuited to the 
character of Pericles or to that of Thucydides. But surdy to de- 
scribe splendid public buildings, extensive arsenals, a flourishing state 
of theatrical representations, and well stocked markets, as the fruits 
of commerce and liberty, is nothing in itself absurd or shallow ; for 
these and such things as these are amongst the most evident results 
of trade and free government : and I was not speaking of any higher 
or deeper sources of national prosperity. And it will not be denied, 
I suppose, that commerce and liberty produce good of some sort ; 
whether overbalanced or not by evil of another kind. Besides, 
whether my sentiment was shallow or not, the Reviewer should 
beware of talking about " modern -shallowness," as if he were in- 
dulging contempt for his contemporaries generally. He would 
admit, I am sure, that it is not wisdom, but the mere one-sidedness 
of party feeling, to speak -contemptuously either of the past or of the 
present. And he who attacks eith«- the sixteenth century, or the 
nineteenth, in such a -sweeping manner, does but provoke a similar 
narrowness of view in his opponents ; ** modern shallowness" is a 
term only calculated to lead others to talk as unwisely of " ancient 
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" ignorance or bigotry.'* The last nine years since the first edition 
of this work was printed ought to have taught us all some useful 
lessons : we have seen opposite evils alternately predominant, and 
this within so short a time that we ought to be careful not to con- 
sider any one evil as extinct beyond the chance of revival, and 
therefore our language against its antagonist evil should not be 
wholly unqualified. I have therefore altered or cancelled some 
passages written in the spring of 1830 merely on this ground; not 
as abhorring the evils against which they were directed less now 
than I did formerly, but because we have been more than ever 
taught, I think, that in political matters more especially moderation 
and comprehensiveness of views are the greatest wisdom.] 

P. 289. 1. II, note, dele to "final triumph," and read, "For 
" more grievous to a man of noble mind is the misery which comes 
" together with cowardice, than the unfelt death which befaUs him 
" in the midst of his strength and hope for the common welfare." 
ZoKwrii is " misery" or " wretchedness," as, in VII. 82., jco*ir^ cXn-ir 
is, I think, "hope for the common good," a hope not for personal 
success or happiness, but for the happiness of the coimtry. Add to 
note. See also Plutarch, Demetrius 29. Oauarov avaid&rycov vph rrjt 

0_ 

TfTTTfSm 

P. 296. 1. 7, note, "but the construction ytpofumfs,** read, 

but Toaavnis /icra/SoX^v must be taken closely with aarivai, the geni- 
tive here, as in so many other instances, corresponding to the 
English ablative, " which in so g^eat a change ;" literally, " which 
" belongpbg to or having to do with so great a change," &c. 

P. 298. 1, 4, note, dele from " I have followed," and read. Seve- 
ral of the recent editors read cVcn-ecrc But although the aorist occurs 
twice in tbpaxraif and fiyv6rfa-caf, in describing subordinate circum* 
stances of the disorder, yet each separate symptom or stage in its 
progress is given in the imperfect tense, — iXdfjficofe, ^y, ^^ta, circyi^ 
yvero, KaH^MPfP, dv€aTpe(l)€, iirrjearav, eicacro, &C. 

P. 299. 1. I. \<otl>ria-avTa] ** \i)i>fpfia'ayTa cum ravra jungendum vi- 
" detur, non cum oTraa-fidy — alias potius fuisset Xaxj^^i^ra." Dobrbb. 
The proposed interpretation is doubtful ; for if the retching and con- 
vulsions followed the disorder of the stomach " at a long interval," 
what was the intermediate state of the patient } But the remark as 
to the tense is just, and is certainly in favour of the reading cVcn-co-c 
just before. Poppo explains it as equivalent to hs eXa>^o-c. 

L. 7, note, read, "Poppo retains the old reading yvfipbv, and 
" refers it to t6 o-^fui." But I cannot think that this is correct 
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Greek. If we retain yvfu^p, I should prefer Dobree's method of 
explaining it, yvfipbv ipva dv^x^a-Oat, referring the description to a 
single patient. But Dobree adds, "Videndum qaoqiie an recte 
" Galenus yvfivol, i. e. tivrts" And this would be an expression like 
iTaxrxovr€£ rfPtixovro, I. 77. &C. &C. 

P. 304. 1. 10. circl Koi Tat oXo^v/Krctf, k, r. X. It is uncertain 
whether these words should be translated, '^ were tired out with la- 
" menting for the dying," or, " with the bemoanings of the dying." 
The latter meaning has this in its ftivour, that the lamentations of 
friends would be rather for the dead than for the dying ; and the 
bemoanings of the sick and dying are mentioned again in VII. 77, 
as one of the most distressing circumstances of the retreat of the 
Athenians from their lines before Syracuse, irp^ 6\o<fivpii6p rponrcSficvoi 
€S avopaip (rovg olKiiovs) KoBurraa'av, On the other hand, iKia&fi^ptiP 
and mroKdfipcip are generally used to express " being tired out with 
'* what we are doing ourselves," and not " with what another is 
*' doing." See Sophocl. (Ed. Col. 1773-6. Dindorf. irdvff ifn6v kp 
luKkta trpdarcrup — 06 l^l /ui' d7ro§cdfiP€iP. and Xenoph. Hellen. VII. 5* §. 
19, which passage is quoted by Poppo. And oXo^v/xrciff might 
certainly be made for a d3ring friend, as weD as for one actually 
dead, if we understand, not the formal lamentations which were a 
part of the funeral ceremony, but the mere natural expression of 
sympathy and sorrow. 

P. 307. 1. 8, note, for " In general, &c.," read, Vid. an legend, 
cum MSS. iariKpvnrt ry, vel mrtKpxnrrerd ry — et de vocum positione 
vid. Demosth. fals, legat. p. 377. 13. Reiske. de phrasi ipsA sup. 37. 
Jji Koff rfiopTfp Ti bpaJ] DoBRBE. Surely neither of these corrections 
is admissible. Jacobs, as quoted by Poppo, refers to Lynas, Areopag. 
p. 276. irtpi mp arroKpvTrrdfitBa fiififpa ubivan, 

P. 308. 1. 3, note, for *' Perhaps iyiyptro,*' read TrpoaraKai- 

irtapeip t^ koX^ is ^'Apud hoc quod honestum videretur miseriam 
•• tolerare." To endure toil and sorrow in waiting upon, or devoting 
" oneself to, duty." 

lb. end of note add. But Poppo and Groller take the article with 
cV avro, not with Kcpdakeop. — to £5 avro, scil. rh i}W, " SO far as plea- 
sure was concerned." 

P. 309. L 20. See Kuhner's Gr. Gr. §. 728. 2. 

P. 314. 1. 4, dele note and read jiffi^<oiuu, I have here ventured to 
differ from Bekker, and have retained iJii^ftm still in the text, as 
GoUer has also done in his second edition. Bekker himself reads. 
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VIII. 109. nop€V€a$ai duvoaro — oir&s fitfi^jniTai t( — Koi — aTToXoy^tnyrat, 
and if the aorist subjunctive is right in one of these cases, it must 
surely be so in the other. Wherever oircDs can be in any degree 
brought to bear the sense of " how," as after 6pav, vpda-a-eiu, a-Koirew, 
vapa(rKtvdC€tr$M, or any similar verbs, I should insert the future indi-^ 
cative instead of the aorist subjunctive without scruple. See the 
note on I. 82. Sport Qir0s fifj irpd^fiep. But where the sense is 
simply " in order that," " with a view to," the condemnation of the 
aorist form should be^ I think, much less decisive* 

P. 320. 1. 1. €K T. V, See Schafer's note on Demosth. Olympiodor. 
p. 1 1 73. Reiske. 

P. 321. 1. 2, dele note and read rdxioT Sv re n6Kiv, k. r. X. " Atque 
*' hujusmodi homines, et si aliis idem persuaserint, et sicubi seorsum ab 
** aliis liberi. ['velut in coloniam deducti.' Poppo.] civitatem in- 
" coluerint, eam protinus perdant." Portus. 

L. 5> dele note and read ovbe iv dpxovo^ v6K€i, ^v/x^pcA. — scil. ro 
Surpayyuov, ** Quietness is good not in a sovereign city but in one 
" that is subject, that it may live in safe slavery." So the later 
editors understand this passage, and I believe rightly. 

P. 322. 1, 14. KoikvOj, Bekker and Dobree conjecture KaraKvBjm 
But this does not seem to me to be necessary. ** Let not those 
*' feelings which were once habitual to our city now meet with a 
" check in your case, or " through you," as some understand the 
words h IpTip. 

L. 22. Kaff €Ka(Ttovs, This expression has come to be considered 
like a single substantive, and is dependent on the preposition irpos,--^ 
irpds re (v^mavras kclL Trpos naff iKaarovs. See Buttmann, Ind. ad 
Demosth. Midiam. as quoted by Poppo. 

P. 327. 1. 7, note, dele "There is a confusion afmfynjfia §y," 

and read. The construction in what follows is doubtful. Poppo 
repeats imyiyv^a-KOvref — ov roarovrop — dfidfyrrffAa fjp, oarop oi €KTr€fiyl^carr€9 
-^eiroiovp koI €rapd\&Tj(rap, ov ra irpdtT^pa — hnyi.ypanrKOpr€S, aiXKa ^ara 
ras Iblas Biapokhs imyiyponfTKOpres, It would be more correct, I think, 
to supply some more general word, such as 9roXircv<$/ievoi, or /SovXcvd- 

llL€POk 

P. 327. 1. 7. end of note add, or, " were first involved in internal 
" troubles, and afterwards the mischief extended itself to their 
*' foreign interests." 

P. 328. 1. 14, dele "according to his own foresight," and read 
from which he of himself foresaw, or judged beforehand. 
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lb. end of note add, avros frpo^yva means, ** he was convinced 
'* beforehand by his own mere ability, before experience proved it 
" to the world." 

P. 33 1. 1. 24, note, read for ** dialect," in both places, " language." 

lb, end of note add. With regard to the form of the word, Bek- 
ker in his edition of 1 83 2 has restored the old reading ikXfjvlaBrfa-av, 
and Buttmann also considers Lobeck's correction as probably erro- 
neous. Gr. Gr. vol. i. §. 84. Anm. 6. ed. 2. vol. ii. p. 416. Goller's 
reference to Buttmann's authority may mislead the reader, for it 
might be supposed from the way in which Goller refers to it that it 
favoured Lobeck's correction, whereas in fact it condemns it. 

^' 335- !• 9» ^^^ ofnot€ add. [Goller in his second edition says, 
" mrobibovai hie eodem sensu dictum quo baud raro reddere, ut sit 
** suum alicui tribuere. * * * Aptissime hie convertas, restituerunt. 
** vid. Interpp. ad Tacit. II. Annal. 3." The reference is to a note 
of Emesti's, in which he explains the words of Suetonius, (Tiber. 9.) 
" regnum Armeniae Tigrani restituit," as signifying no more than 
" dedit." In the passage quoted from Demosthenes in the former 
part of this note, Lambinus proposes to read dcoorerc. Schafer ob- 
serves upon this, ^'Lambinum ne audias. V. ReiskLi Ind. Graec* 
*' ^obib6vat. b." Reiske's interpretation here referred to is, ** tri- 
*' buere, largiri simphciter etiam id quod minus debeas, ut accipiens 
" id pro sorte sua sibi conveniente habeat, teneat." But a subse- 
quent meaning given to the word suits better both with the passage 
in Demosth. and with this in Thucydides, " assignare, deputare, 
" delegare, mandare, adjudicare."] 

P. 343. 1. 9, note, "Yet, as river flood." read. See also 

Buttmann's Lexilogus, in ciXeZv. Yet in ctXcii/, and in all the words 
of the same family, there appears to be contained the notion of 
" circular movement," rolling, in plain English, as well as, or even 
perhaps more properly than, that of squeezing or compressing. In 
fact the notions of " turning round" and " squeezing or pressing 
** forcibly," are often closely connected ; as in the motions of twisting 
or screwing ; compare also the notion of things rolled or turned in 
upon one. another, like a heap of pebbles thrown up by a river flood, 

lb. end of note. [See on the word eiXcw a very good article in the 
second number of the Philological Museum.] 

P. 351. 1. 15, note, dele " The nominative, &c.," and read. Poppo 
is right in understanding oi XoXkiS^s as the nominative case to clxov» 
•' They had a few Peltastaj from Crusis, and others came up after 
" the battle from Olynthus ;" 01 y^CKoi is a general term, wliich in- 
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eludes all foot soldiers who were not 6?rXtrat, whether they were 
flreXraara*, rofrfrat, dKovriaral, or only \iBoP6Kot. A little below, the 
nominative case to dpaxtapova-i is clearly ol ^ABrfvalot, 

P. 353. 1. TO. ofioios. Bekker reads SfAoia?. The adjective seems 
to be sanctioned by the expression in III. 40. §. 4. rrphs roits ofioiovs 
T€ Koi ovdiv ^(Ttrov TToXtfAiov^ vrroXeiTTOficvov?. 

P. 3S4' !• 15» ^^^ ^^f^ ^^^ ^^^^ TiyovpTo €ir en](ri€^ Trpoa-Taa-la — " on 
" the terms of being chiefs for one year," or, ** with an annual chief- 
** tainship/* as cVt is used in the expressions KaOrjaBai em BaKpvois '* to 
*• sit weeping"." f?" *^'* irata-lv, " to live with or having children." 
See Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 586. y, Hermann on Viger, note 397. 

P. 355. 1. 2, end of last note, — and above all Niebuhr, Rom. Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 525, &c. 

P. 356. 1. 2, note, dele '* But Mr. Cramer essential," and read. 

They lived, as their name seems to imply, on the river Aoos or Auos, 
near its source, under the mountains which turn the streams to the 
-^gean and to the Ionian Gulf. See K. O. Miiller's Work on the 
Macedonians, p. 13, and the httle map at the end of it. 

P. 357. 1. 14. fi€<rov fifv ^x°*^^^' See IV. 31. §. 2. and the note 
there. 

P. 368. 1. 14, end of note, and Col. Leake agrees with this esti- 
mate. Trav. in Morea, vol. ii. p. 148. 

P. 370. 1. 3, note, dele " A little below just quoted," and read. 

Tlie construction of the words ttjs yvcufirig t6 iirf vtKijBev, has been 
much disputed. It seems to me clear that they answer to r^c fv/t- 
<Popas T^ dno^vTiy as if it were to be translated, " nor should our 
" spirit's unvanquishedness and confidence be dulled by the issue of 
** the event." rb fitj viicrjBev rrjs yvd)fit]s may be compared with t6 dediSt 
&ad r6 Bapaovv in I. 36. It seems to mean, " our spirits so far as 
** they have not been beaten but are rather confident,," which is 
called ** the spirit's unvanquished and confident state." 

P. 372. 1. 6, note, add. [" Nostrates," says Poppo, " et auch etja 
** possunt dicere ;" which is very true : and the sense of these words 
can be expressed in English by laying a strong emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb, which emphasis expresses what the conjunctions 
** also" or " even" would not always express. Poppo need not be 
ashamed at his imperfect knowledge of our language, but he should 
hesitate to think that he knows better than an Englishman how the 
force of a Greek conjunction can be best expressed in English.] 

L. 8, dele note and read ruirnrovrai, Kiihner in his Greek Gram- 
mar, §. 399, contends that this future is never strictly speaking 
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passive^ but retains the well known sense of the middle verb, " to 
" get or to have a thing done," so that ri/x^o-oin-a*, according to this, 
would signify, " shall get themselves honoured," so that there would 
always be a difference between rt/x^<ro/xai and rt/xiy^^o-o/ia*. But can 
any one persuade himself that there is really a difference intended to 
be expressed between jcoXacr^^o-rrai and rift^o-oi^rac ? Is it not nearer 
the truth to say that the reflective and passive voices being so nearly 
connected, and some languages using the reflective form habitually 
to express the passive, we can never be surprised to find the dis- 
tinction between them occasionally forgotten. Generally ,^ it is very 
true, the Greek writers distinguish between the passive and middle 
forms of the future, but in the earHest state of the language rt/x^- 
o-o/LUM like TijjL&fjuu must have performed the double functions of a 
passive and middle verb, and it cannot be wondered at that it should 
occasionally do so even when another form existed which was especi- 
ally appropriated to the passive voice. 

P. 374. 1. I, note, dele "It is not impossible preferable." 

dele also ** is ttjv iimupiav may also be looked for, &c." and read 

'* rightly in his second edition is to be looked for, &c." dele also ** The 
•' succeeding, &c." to the end of note, and read. In the next clause 
Goller seems to be right in referring the words r6 S* ^fiiv ircpUxrrai, to 
irwFTcuoKreff npoaepxcvrai, — ** we have now a better right to be con- 
** fident of victory than they have, for confidence is but the result 
*• of superior experience." 

P. 385. 1. 10, note, dele from, " Again, Mitford, &c." and read. 
For what regards the vTnjpeaiop and the Tpo7ra>Trjp, the reader is re- 
ferred to the late Dr. Bishop's valuable paper in the appendix. 

P. 386. 1. 8, dele note and read cjrct oiir anr6 tov 7r/)o</)ayovy, k. t. X. 
** Nobody had thought of the enemy's attempting to surprise Piraeus ; 
" for as to the other conceivable case, that of a deliberate and open 
** attack upon it, no one had supposed that they would either venture 
" such a thing, or, if they should venture it, that it could fail to be 
" discovered in time." Thus Bekker's correction oiJre, — ovre, instead 
of the old reading olbe — ov5e, appears to be necessary. 

P. 387. 1. I. TTpoataOea-Bat, Bekker reads npoala-Oea-Ou, as from 
npoaia^ofuu, a form which Buttmann acknowledges as legitimate, Gr. 
Gr. §. 114. in al<r6dvofjMi. But surely the aorist tense and not the 
present is here required, as in III. 83, where Bekker himself reads 
Kara(f>povovvr€s kclv rrpoaurOta-dcu. 

P. 388. 1, 9. TTtfot. — 7r«f5 which Bekker has preferred is more 
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common ; but we have in VII. 75. ntCovs re dvri vavfiarav 7rop€vofi€- 
P0V9, which justifies I think the common reading. 

P. 389. 1. 21. T0V9 vn€p^vTi Aifiov Tcras, The modern Bulgaria, 
or the country between the Balkan and the Danube. Herodotus' 
account of the Getae and their god Zalmoxis is well known, IV. 93. 
96. The Getae were about sixty years afterwards conquered and 
mostly driven out of their old country across the Danube by the Tri- 
ballians, — who had themselves fled from their own former country in 
Servia and Lower Hungary to escape the dominion of the invading 
Gauls. See Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, p. 374, &c. 

P« 390. 1. 2. njv 'Pobotnjv ol nXelaroi oIkovvt€s. The main skeleton 
of the country between the Danube and the ^gaean consists of four 
lines of mountains meeting one another in the centre, and forming 
nearly a St, George's cross* Of these four the northern line comes 
down upon the Danube between Belgrade and Widdin, and forms 
the magnificent scenery of the iron gate. This line divides Bulgaria 
from Servia. The southern line, which is Rhodope, runs down to 
the iEgaean, and in ancient geography divided Thrace from Mace- 
donia. The western line, called anciently Scardus and Orbelus, 
reaches to the eastern coast of the Adriatic, near Ragusa : while the 
eastern line, the Haemus of the Greeks and Romans, and the modem 
Balkan, dividing Roumelia from Bulgaria, extends as far as the 
western shore of the Euxine. 

L. 6, add to note, [The Paeonians, according to Herodotus, were 
of the same race as the Teucrians of Troy, that is, they belonged to 
that stock which overspread western Asia, Greece, and Italy, in the 
earliest times, and which is commonly called the Pelasgian. Now it 
is curious to find among the Paeonians the name of the Graaeans, 
which is evidently the same word as the Latin Graii, the name by 
which the Romans, and doubtless the Italians generally, designated 
the Hellenians. They applied it to the Hellenians, because they 
had been used to apply it to the Pelasgian inhabitants of Greece, 
before the Hellenians rose to eminence ^ and because, according to 
Aristotle, the Hellenians, when they lived in Epirus, went by the 
name of Graeci. Niebuhr supposes that the same name may also 
have been borne by the Pelasgians of Italy.] 

P. 391. 1. I. 2KOfxiov. Niebuhr retains this form of the word, 
(Kleine Schriften, p. 374.) and his geographical exactness, combined 
with Bekker's critical tact, are decisive I think in favour of it. 

P. 394. 1. 7, dele note, and read a xpvo'^s koi ofyyvpos urj, *' In gold 
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" and silver,**^-—" in what was gold and silver.** The optative mood 
is used, because the writer is speaking, not of the income of one 
particular year, but of that which came in generally, that is, year 
after year. And this repetition or recurrence of the action is ex- 
pressed by the optative mood, as in II. 52. ^vtaBtv €mfiak6vT§£ ov 
<l}€poi€v, — " whom they carried," not in some one particular case» 
but the thing occurred often, and is described as what was in the 
habit of taking place. 

P. 395. 1. 4. Tols irapaBwaarevova-i. dele note and read, ** Mihi," 
says G oiler, " vocabulum significare videtur minores dominos, et 
" quasi quosdam regulos, infra regem positos. Velut Seuthes est 
" vapabvvavT€v<ov Sitalcse, c. loi." This is quite right, and the other 
translation, " qui apud regem auctoritate poUebant," seems to con-i 
found the different meanings of dvyaoreuetp and bvvaaQai. Titus 
during his father's lifetime was irapabwaarevav avr^, and so Dioi^ 
Cassius says of the supposed change in his character, when he be- 
came emperor, ov;^ 6fioims SkXois re Ttv€s irapaBvpcurrfvovai Koi avrol 
avrapxova-iv, LXVI. 1 8. 

L. 5. TovvavTiov TTjs HtpoSiv fiaaikeias. Does this allude to its being 
the frequent practice of the kings of Persia to send gifts as a reward 
to any meritorious service ; or is it a tribute to the uprightness or at 
least to the honourable pride of the Persian satraps, that they 
scorned to receive presents from those who applied to them for jus- 
tice ? Whereas amongst the Thracian chiefs nothing was to be 
done without a bribe. 

P. 396. 1. I, note, after " —other men." insert. This is the 
undoubted sense of the passage, and so Niebuhr understood it, 
although he justly calls the expression obscure. " It is an explana- 
*' tion," to use Niebuhr's words, "why the Scythians were not a 
" great and united people, and thus able to conquer the neighbouring 
*' nations." Kleine Schriften, p. 369, 370, 

lb. after •* no nor yet," insert. The exact translation in colloquial 
language would be, I think, " Yet I do not say either, that in other 
" points they are on a level," &c. — or in vulgar language still more 
closely, " Yet I do not say neither." 

L. 7, note, " main ridge of Haemus," read main ridge now 

caUed Egrisou, and anciently Scardus. 

lb, end of note, [Miiller, in the map which accompanies his little 
work on the Macedonians, agrees in the main with the account of 
the Thracian and Macedonian geography given in the above note. 
I think he brings both Cercine and Doberus too much to the south- 
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ward ; for he places Eidomene north of Doberos, as if Sitalkes in his 
first operations turned to the right from Doberos, and afterwards 
tamed to the left to descend the valley. It seems more natural to 
suppose that his whole march was in one direction, from north to 
south ; and that Doberus was higher up in the valley, either of the 
Axius or of one of its tributary streams, than K. O. Muller repre- 
sents it.] 

P. 398. 1. 10, end of note, [See especially Miiller's " Makedoner/' 
p. 20. and seqq. Muller places the Almopians at the very southern 
extremity of Macedonia, under the northern side of Olympus. But 
this goes on the assumption that the Almopia of Thucydides is the 
same with the Almon or Almonia of other writers, which I think 
rests on no good foundation.] 

P. 401. 1. II. (vfiTToyres ol SKKm ^aorcX^s. Non Grsecum esse 
puto (vfAwaPTts ol Paa-ikrjv ^c&, debuit enim esse ol oktoh paaiKijs, non 
ol ffaaikfj9 oktS, et articulum omittit MSS. pars. Sed alia sunt de- 
lenda : scripsisse suspicor Thucydidem, fj (vfAirayreg ol frp6 avrov y€v6- 
fMvoi, — DoBRBB. But is it necessary to take oktod with the words 
immediately preceding it ? Is it not rather, *' than all the other kings 
" together, who were, that is, his predecessors, eight in number ?'* 
If any thing is to be struck out, I would rather omit the article 
before vph avrov, " than all the other kings, of whom there were 
" eight before him/' But it is possible that the words ol irp6 avrov 
are merely put in to explain more clearly whom the writer meant by 
^finaprts ol SkXoi ^a-ikrjs, 

P. 403 . 1. 6. d&pa bi Ka\ TTpea'pttg eiTifjL'^rav avr^, dele note and read. 
So Haack and Poppo read, instead of d&pd re, which cannot be sense 
unless we insert oKkii before it, a more violent alteration than Poppo's. 
Stephen proposed to read cTrcfi^cv, but this surely cannot be right 
without adding 6 de before 8S>pd re Ka\ rrpea-^is hrep,^^, because 
thr§fi^€v could only refer to Perdiccas. But Poppo's alteration is the 
simplest, and makes the whole passage intelligible. 

P. 408. 1. 9, note to begin thus. This I think must be wrong. 
Poppo prefers rov firf a-Kfdavwo'Oai, comparing II. 75. ^vvbea-fios d' tjp 
rh (vka rov firf — da-Beviv c«/cu r6 olKod6fir}fia, Two or three MSS. 
read r6 nrj trKtbdvwcrBai,, which would also give the same meaning. 
The sense is, ** the islands serve, &c." 

P. 418. 1. 13, add to note, [The reading however of this last 
passage is doubtful^ and GroUer takes rh irpos v6rov with cVc /x'O'o*'. But 
this cannot be, because the two camps iKoripmBtv rijg vSktm could 
not have been both on the south ude of it. 
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P. 420. ]. 16. [I have retained this short note of Doker's, because 
it contains an instance of the strange mistake, noticed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton, of referring to Scaliger's compilation *0\vfimd8iov dvaypa<l^, 
published in his edition of the Chronicle of Eusebius, as though it 
were an authentic ancient work. And GoUer adopts the mistake 
into his own note on this passage in Thucydides, even in his second 
edition.] 

P. 421. 1. I, dele note and read KaOturds, Die besten und altesten 
Handschriften haben uberall das der Analogic widersprechende itrrds, 
Es ist daher sehr wahrscheinlich dass die Attische Sprache hier der 
scheinbaren Analogic folgte und von corof das neutrum ifrroe bildete. 
— BuTTMANN. Gr. Gr. II. p. 158. §. 114. Buttmann adds in a note, 
" uberall hat daher Bekker itzt so herausgegeben und so auch 
" Hermann in Soph. OEd. Tyr. 632." 

P. 422. 1. 9. f c7rayo/A€i/ov9t- If the text be right, I think Poppo's 
interpretation of this word is the true one, " suscipientes, sibi assu- 
" mentes." But as ttrdyeaOai does not seem to be a natural opposite 
to avUvM, there is every reason for preferring the correction proposed 
by Ross and Bekker, cTrayofievovs. 

L. 12. avTovofwt h^ opT€s. See the note on HI. 104. §. 1. 

P. 423. 1. I, add to note. The construction is awkward, because 
the last clause koi irpos t6 ttXciov — dvrurovfievov follows the principal 
verb e/icXXoif oXfrtiv, whereas it should naturally have preceded it, 
being merely a repetition of vTroxeipiovs 8c — 6fiikovvT€s, a little varied 
in point of form. 

P. 425. 1. 5, note, dele "The sense is mockery" and read. 

But then it is said that the order of the words would rather be fj 
TTiarri iXcvOfpla. Dindorf*s correction removes all difficulty; but if 
we retain the present text the sense can only be, " What sort of 

friendship then was this boasted friendship of ours, what sure 

liberty was that Hberty of ours, &c." 

P. 425. 1. 9. ^ re Tois oKXois /xaXtora, k. r. X. dele the note in 
English and read. The resemblance of this sentence to that in II. 
40. 6 rois SWois dfioBia fitv Opdaos, XoyuTfios be Skvov <t>^p€i, is suffici- 
ently evident ; yet this passage is even more difficult to explain 
grammatically than that : yet the solution is in the main the same. 
" That which in the case of others takes this shape, namely, that 
" faith is secured by love, that in our case takes a different form, 
" namely, that faith is secured by fear." Grammar there is none in 
the sentence ; the readiest way of making it grammatical would be 
by leaving out ma-riv, — o re rols SKXois fuxXtora €vvoia jSejSaiot, rffAiv 
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TovTo 6 (l>6^s €xyp6v 9rap€tx€v. The insertion of a word like tfiotw as 
if to make the sentence clearer, while in reality it confuses it, occurs 
again in IV. 1 25 . Sirtp ^tXf t fitydKa arpardTr^ba d(ra<l)&s iKir\riyw(r9ai, 
where d<ra<f)&s tiarkffywa-Bai, heing added t6 explain the relative mrtp 
embarrasses the whole construction. So again in VII. Bo. olov <^cXci 
Koi iraai crrpaToiredois, k. r. X. 

P. 427. 1. 3. « yap bvpoToi, k, t. X. The difficulty of this passage 
is well known ; and the explanation of one of the scholiasts, kivov- 
fUvmv cKfivrnp Kivij0^vat koi rfp^s, seems to point to a reading different 
from that of our present text. Yet following the other scholiast we 
can extract a sense, I think, from the words as they now stand : " If 
" we were able as well as they to contrive against them, and to wait 
" our time for carrying our plans into effect, as they do towards us, 
" (apTifUKkrja'ai) what need was there for our being dependent upon 
" them as we are now ?" " If we were their equals in power, why 
*' should we be, as we are, their subjects ?" — €k tov Spolov I suppose 
to be taken in the sense of 6px)i&s, " in like manner as we now are." 
Perhaps vw cKfivoig would be better than or €K€ivois, as the notion 
required seems to be rather that of subjection to Athens, than that of 
being at the mercy 0/ Athens, 

L. 4. dele note on dtn-cnifieWrja'ai, 

P. 433. 1. 9, note, /or " hcpyol dfia icoXXce, condition." read 

others take it with ev^pyol, " fully efficient, on account of their good 
** condition." This is not satisfactory, but I do not see how the 
present text can be explained better. 

lb. " at one time condition." read at one time of ships in a 

state of effectiveness from their good condition. 

lb. dele end of note from ** For all that." 

P. 440. 1. 14, dele note and read to oZv fura^v tovto, k, r. X. Can 
it be good Greek to say t6 ficra^ tovto olKrifiara <pKob6fii]To, meaning, 
*' this interval had been built upon to make quarters ;" or, " had 
" been built upon for quarters ?" And if this were the construction, 
must we not have had in the following clause tovtu Se Jjv ^vexrj, 
instead of koi tjp ^wcxrj ? It seems then more correct to say that the 
nominative to fitTa^v tovto has no grammatical construction, whether 
it be that Thucydides intended at first to give the sentence a different 
form from what it now has, or whether it is merely an awkwardness 
of expression. And the passage in Herodotus, I. 180, is an un- 
doubted instance of a similar confusion or carelessness, to be diro 
tovT&v, al irriKap/irai iraph x^tXos eKaTfpov rov irorayuiv, alftaori^ ifKivBwV' 
&irT€<»v irapareivfi. 
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P. 448. L 13. note, add. [Dobree proposes to Btrike out the words ^ 
^p€ov as a mere gloss, added to explain the meaning of ftoKKov, 
GroUer in his second edition imagines that both the north and east 
winds were moist winds, so that the ice would not be firm when 
either of them blew. But if ever there was firm ice at all, under 
what wind could it take place, if it could be neither with an east 
wind, nor yet with a north ? Surely Goller does not suppose that it 
would freeze harder when the wind was in the south or west ? 
Either then we must follow Dobree in striking out the words fj Pop€ov, 
or it seems impossible to interpret them in any other way than that 
which has been followed in the former part of this note.] 

P. 450. 1. 14, dele note and read 2dKai6o9 6 Acucedatfu^vcor. The 
use of the article here gives, I suppose, a certain distinction to the 
individual named, and implies that he was or ought to be known in 
and for himself. ^oKmBos AaK€daifi6vMs would be, *' a certain Lace- 
daemonian named Salsethus^" as if the individual man was not very 
distinctly present to the reader's mind. In VIII. 39, where we read 
of some ships procured for Pharnabazus V7r6 KaXXiyeirov rod MeYap€(os 
Kal TifAay6pov rov K.v(ucrfpov, the article merely intimates that they had 
been already mentioned as the agents of Pharnabazus for this very 
purpose, VIII. 6, and there, where they are spoken of for the first 
time, they are called simply Mcyapc^r and KvCiiajvos, without the 
article. 

P. 452. 1. 8, dele note and read [xac] ci n cjSe/SXacrr^Kct. Dindorf, 
Poppo, Goller^ Dobree, and Bekker in his second edition of 1832, 
all agree in striking out the conjunction in this place. If we suppose 
that the Athenians, expecting the enemy's invasions as a matter of 
course, left their lands round Athens and in the Thriasian plain 
wholly uncultivated, then the conjunction is needless, because then 
there would be nothing to destroy in the parts ravaged before, unless 
€( Ti c/Sc/SXacrr^Kei ; that is^ unless some of the trees that had been cut 
down had thrown out fresh shoots, or some com had grown up of 
itself here and there from seed accidentally. But if the Athenians 
went on sowing their land, on the chance that something might 
prevent or delay the enemy's invasion, so that they might secure a 
part at least of the produce, then the conjunction is not needless, 
because then the enemy might ravage " both the parts of Attica, 
" which they had ravaged before, (i. e. the new year's crops sown 
*• since their last invasion,) and anything which might have sprung 
" up of itself, (such as shoots of cut down trees,) and also those 
•' parts of the country which they had not ravaged before." But in 

B 
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thiB case I should have expected a double coDJunction^ xal ct r« mu 
ifitffkairnfKitif SO that it is simpler perhaps to strike out the conjunc- 
tion as it now stands^ and to read merely rd rf vp&npov rtTfoffuva d 

P. 455. 1. 9, note, for " the strange vicissitudes," read " the sur- 
*' prizes.'^ dele from " Compare also,'* and read. But are we to 
read t6 iuup6y or t6 xcy^y ? Either would be sense, and nearly the 
same sense, the word irapdkoyoi^ expressing the meaning of each. 
For rii KOfii rov nokiftov are accidents which baffle aQ reasonable 
eaknlation, and give to the weaker side a strength which but for 
this chance it would not have had ; such as false alarms, mistakes of 
time, place, niunbers, &c. See Diodorus XX. 30. and 67. where 
the expression rii lOEva rov iroXcfuw twice occurs, and its meaning is 
exemplified in the context. And Bekker reads nokkh nevh, rov iroXc/*ov 
in Aristot. Ethic. III. 11. where the old editions used to read icaufd. 
The actual case spoken of by Teutiaplus would be a kci^v rov sroXcfiov, 
because he trusted to the effects of surprize and darkness to alarm 
the Athenians^ and give to the Peloponnesians an advantage which 
their real strength would not have given them. It would abo be a 
ifaiv6v rov voKiiiav, a surprize properly so called ; and as the two 
words are continually confounded, and the authority of the MSS. of 
Thucydides is not very great, the text in this place cannot I think be 
fixed with certainty. 

P. 456. 1. 4, note, deU from ** On the whole, then,** and read. 
Dobree proposes to read tv v<^<Xa)0't-~-cy' c^opftovo-iy avrott tr^ltri 
dawopff yiym/irok ; or else to strike out ijy, and to connect Surms ovoony- 
mtfo-iv, Koi {x^'Xwri^ Ka\ — yiyvifrat. Bekker in his edition of 1832 
reads a^'Xwo-i and d<l>opfiown». Thus Dobree and Bekker both agree 
in reading tt^pitovaw instead of i^pn&trtv, and Bekker I imagine 
must suppose the apodosis of the whole sentence to be in the 
words ircio-civ re oUvBok^ k. r. X. Either the passage is altc^ther 
corrupt, possibly from the loss of some words in the middle of it 
which completed the sense^ or, if the text be allowed to be sound, the 
i^podosis must be in vtiatty re oUa-^ai, k. r. X. Harsh as this may be» 
it » less so, I am satisfied, than any of the attempts which httve 
been made to find the apodosis elsewhere, according to the present 
reading of the passage. But as I can see no satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the sentence in its preseqft form, and as I cannot pretend to 
restore the true meaning, I must be content to leave it without any 
^ther explanation. 

P. 460. I. 13. €v xuroXq^cc (H^alyrriK dele note and read. Poppo 
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says that the subject of the verb iffxUyero cannot be Alddas, because 
he is not mentioned either in this or in the preceding paragraph, 
and because the Peloponnesian ships are spoken of in the next 
sentence in the plural number. He therefore would either take 
€<f)aipero impersonally, or suppose that ra irp6yfiaTa was meant to be 
the subject, as in such expressions as cn-ecd^ alr^ holfta Ijv, II. 98. 
But Alcidas had been mentioned in the preceding sentence, atrrdyyt' 
\ot avr6v (dovcrac, although the Peloponnesians had been just before 
spoken of in the plural number, so that he is probably the subject to 
lifMUfrro. And then the passage agrees with one which Poppo 
quotes from Dion Cassius, LI. i. itrtdia^ fih adrovs, eircl d* ovk iv 
Korakrf^i itjkilyoyro mxoiprja'ap. 

P. 462. 1. 2. Kara arda-iv Ibiff, inaxB4vT^v. "Introduced without 
" any public authority for the purposes of a party quarrel," IbUg, is a 
necessary correction of Kriiger's, which Groller has adopted ; for 
vrdvis (dta must be nonsense, there being no such thing as (n-dais 
Koivrf, 

P. 464. 1. 9, in text and note, read vpoa^tPaKero, dele from 
" where Schweighaeuser," and read and Euripides, Medea, 279. 
^fifiaXXeTai de noWa rovdt dcc/iarof, on which place Matthise observes, 

^/t/SoXXmu roOde deifxaros dictum esse existimo, quia poeta cogi- 

taret de <rvXKafipdy€(r3<u, avvdpaa-Oiu tiv6s, adjuvare, cujus vis in 
" trvfiffoKkeaBai, cortferre ad aliquid, quodammodo latet." ^fipdXKeaBai 
Tivov, is "to aid with respect to any thing," and the passage in 
Euripides, where the metre decides the reading, and will not allow 
us to substitute ^Wafifidvcrai, is a strong confirmation that Trpoa-^v- 
€fiaK€To is right also in Thucydides. It shows farther that Tfjs opf/jjs 
depends on Trpocr^vpefidkero, and not, as Poppo and GoUer suppose, on 
ikdxtoTov. 

P. 467. 1. 6, note, " construed by joining next to nothing." 

read construed by omitting oKpo&prai vyk&v, as Hermann suggests, 
supposing these words to have been added as an interpretation. Can 
it be that some words have been lost between dpxoyuhovi and ov*c cf 
Zv^ and that the gap was attempted to be concealed by bringing 
together the words which immediately preceded and followed it, 
so that the copy might exhibit no mark of imperfection ? This has 
been a fruitful source of the corruptions of the text in many of the 
Latin MSS., for as the words thus violently brought together formed 
of course no intelligible sentence, corrections were presently tried, 
which disguised the original reading more completely, as they made 
a meaning out of words which were never intended to be connected 
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with each other. The Bamherg MS* of Pliny, lately discovered, has 
preserved many such gaps, of which no trace is preserved in the 
other MSS., and has thus enahled us to discover the origin of the 
corruption of many passages which had heen only made more faulty 
by every attempt at correction ; inasmuch as the corrections had all 
proceeded on a wrong supposition, that the unintelligible words were 
meant to be in juxtaposition with each other, and to form one com- 
plete sentence. And thus in the present passage of Thucydides, we 
could account for the omission of the relative o2 in all the best MSS., 
and for its insertion in a very few as a necessary correction, if the 
words ovK c£ €01', K, r. X. were supposed to follow immediately after 
dpxofievovt. Similar tricks have been played with the MSS. of Dio- 
dorus ; the latter half of the eighteenth book being lost, and the 
defect having been concealed by tampering with the concluding part 
of the present eighteenth book, so as to make it appear that the 
nineteenth book followed it immediately. The object of these tricks 
was to prevent a manuscript from exhibiting any visible marks of 
incompleteness, which might have interfered with its value in the 
market. See Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. vol. iii. note 297. 

P. 469. 1. 10. rg cf iavrav (yv4a€i, dele note and read. Compare 
the passages quoted by Poppo, [Prolegom I. p. 201.] r^ d(^* ^fi&v 
avT&v fv^vx<p, II. 39. and irpoBvfiia carb r&v vavr&v, VII. 70. Goller 
in his second edition has restored the old reading ; but Bekker still 
retains the correction r^ IcarrSiv (vi^co-ct. 

P. 47 1 . 1. 2, add to note. [Dobree says of this passage, " non 
" intelligo ;" and the explanation offered in the preceding note is 
certainly somewhat far fetched, and may seem to require, as Poppo 
remarks, the insertion of nai before rois (vfifidxois. Yet if the text 
be sound, I do not see how the sentence can be understood in 
any other manner ; and to insert ov before roig (yfifidxois would, I 
think, pervert the sense entirely.] 

lb. 1. 6, note, after " prejudices of ignorance." Others under- 
stand rb ndw doKovp to mean, *' the decree just passed against the 
" Mytilenseans." ** He must insist that what we are fully resolved 
" upon has really never been resolved by us at all." But then we 
should expect r6 do^ rather than r6 Bokovv. 

P. 472, 1. 4, note, add. The construction I think is, " Not taking 
" the actual fact as more credible from having yourselves seen it ; 
" but considering what you hear to be more credible, when you 
" learn it from those who in words have found fault cleverly." 

p. 473. 1. 8, note, " Mr. Bloomfield takes dxoXov^o-ai," read. 
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Dobree's conjecture, o^ox d* tfn \eyovros irpo€7rmv€0'ai, seema how- 
ever to remove the difficulty of this clause most satisfactorily. 
GoUer understands the word ctyat as following npocucrBea-Bai, " ready 
" to perceive beforehand that what is said is really the case." But 
this cannot surely be right. I beheve that tlvai depends on Povk6' 
fupos, or rather that Thucydides did not distinctly see what word 
had gone immediately before, and was confusing fiovkSfievos, and 
oiTives €la>$aT€ which he had used at the beginning of the sentence, 
or Spurroi, which occurs in one of the intermediate clauses. 

P. 477. 1. 13, note, dele from *' In the following words," and read. 
In the following words m<rTrjif is interpreted by Dr. Bloomfield and 
others to mean mavmjv ; and Dr. Bloomfield refers to Plato de Legg. 
VII. p. 824. C. PVKT€p€VTriv de Kvai Koi irkeKTais niarbv firjbeis — touru — 
0rip€vcrtu. According to the common sense of the word the meaning 
would be, ** neither assured by words, nor purchased by money." 

P. 480. 1. II, note, read should have followed Hermann in his 
interpretation of this passage, who, in order to avoid giving didXXvvrac 
an active signification, takes it with, &c. 

lb. end of note. Doderlein in his Lectiones Homericse, quoted by 
Poppo and GoUer, maintains that dfrokea-dai is used in an active sense 
in Homer, D. IX. 230. €p boi^ dc acuixrefxtv tj omoKiaBai N^af iva-aik- 
fwvs, and he refers also to Lysias, De Bonis Aristophanis, p. 655. 
Reiske, where however Reiske himself has without scruple corrected 
airokiaSoL into oTroXco-aA. Doderlein also appeals to Sophocl. Elect. 
I GIG. but that passage I think is also doubtful. Still I feel that the 
interpretation proposed by Hermann is so certainly wrong, that there 
is no choice between giving bioKKvvrai an active or middle significa- 
tion, or supposing that the passage is corrupt. 

P. 481. 1. 3, note, dele to ** peninsula," and read. "For he 
'* who has suflfered evil without needful cause is more dangerous if 
" he shall have escaped, than one who was an enemy on equal terms ;" 
that is, " than one who has not sufifered more than he has inflicted, 
** nor has more to complain of in his enemy than his enemy has to 
** complain of in him." 

P. 489. 1. 8, note, dele from '* With regard to," and read. Hermann, 
however, considers the words ov dtA tovto — (vfi<l>€pov to be the common 
apodosis to both clauses, rfp rt yap dTrocfirjvm and ^p re koi €xopt€s, k. 
T. X. as if the sense were " neither if I make them out ever so guilty, 
" nor if they should have any claims to favourable allowance, shall I 
" advise their death, unless it be expedient for the state." But this 
I cannot consider to be the true interpretation. With regard to the 
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use of fjv with the optative mood, Bekker has preserved the common 
reading, although he has corrected a similar passage in Isocrates, 
(de Pace> p. i68. c.) Dobree proposes either to read eirc km — cicy, 
or else to strike out eUv, The present text is as old as Thomas 
Magister, for he notices the construction to condemn it as ungram- 
matical ; but it does not therefore follow that it is as old as the time 
of Thucydides. I believe that it is not genuine, and either of the 
corrections proposed by Dobree seems to me to be preferable to the 
present reading. 

P. 498. 1. 3, in the text, /or dtvrepag read vrporepas. dele the note 
and read rrjg vrporfpas. I have followed Bekker in restoring the 
reading irporipas, which seems to me to be absolutely necessary to the 
sense of the passage. It is absurd to suppose that devTcpas can mean 
vpmpas, merely because it sometimes signifies " one of two^" when 
the number of the objects and not their order is all that the writer 
wishes to notice. And every attempt to explain the passage^ whilst 
darrepas is taken in its only possible sense, appears to me to be hope- 
less. Groller in his second edition declares himself to be of the same 
opinion. 

P. 502. 1. ij, dele note and read. The situations of Minoa and 
Nissea are now determined by the investigations of Mr. Spratt, of 
H.M.S. Beacon. His map and sketch with the paper which illus- 
trates them, were pubHshed in the Journal of the Greographical 
Society, vol. viii. part II. p. 205, and by the society's permission 
they are now inserted at the end of this volume. Minoa has long 
since ceased to be an island, but the mole which closed the mouth 
of the harbour, and on which according to custom stood one of the 
towers which defended the entrance of the port, may, it appears, still 
be traced, running in a S.S.E. direction from the rocky hill which 
was once the island of Minoa. The words dtrb lijg Nco-aiW GoUer 
understands to mean, " on the side of Nissea," as opposed to t6 
€K r^v ffirtlpov a tittle below. Of the two towers taken by Nidas, 
one probably stood on the end of the mole which ran out from 
Minoa, and the other on a corresponding mole which ran out from 
the main land towards it, the entrance into the harbour lying 
betweei;! tiiem. 

P. 507. 1. I. ''Lege ovK &if SXXois,*' Dobrbb. But the order of 
the words, I think, would be opposed to this correction. Goller gives 
the construction rightly : koL iv diKouraig dt(dp.evoi yfvta-Bai, ovk iv 
3X\ois ij vpw, 

L. 12, note, add and III. 5. fiov\6fjLtpoi tl 7rpotry4voir6 ri jcuodwcvciv. 
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P. 510. 1. 9, note, insert after " Cserites/' and other people con- 
nected with Rome by what the Greeks called tfrmrdKo'tia, (see Nie* 
biihr, voL ii. p. 49. Eng. transl.) 

P. 511. 1. 16, note> " avTois" read alrols or avrois, dele to the end, 

yrom ** although I cannot/' and read. I am rather inclined to take 

it with ra $vji^fMy as "Goller now does, in part at least, in his second 

edition, '^what was for their own interest with respect to the 

** invasion." 

P. 527. 1. 12, note, dele "The genitive quoted." €ind read. 

The genitive rwv 4r«>^ra>v has been variously explained. The Scho- 

_ _ < 

liast makes it depend on ^r^x^poMcrrai ; Goller takes it with oXXorpt- 
xwyrts, and transktes it ^' ab urbe cives non abalienantes ;" that is> 
" not banishing the citizens of tl^ opposite party from their country, 
** but bringing their country home to its natural connectioa with the 
** men of its own race.'' I am inclined to think that it was meant 
to be followed by a substantive, so that ira^ponarai Zpnt rfjs yv^iirit 
should have had a similar clause to cmswer to it, «cai t&v ir»fiaT»v ovk 
€^purTa\ dXX'— -o2ice(oi)vTTff. But as i^piartu does not exists nor was 
there a word to be found which would express the same notion, and 
at the same time preserve the same construction, so the expression 
Trjv frdkip d^orptovpres was substituted in its place, and the genitive r&w 
<rwfjuiTciy was left without any regular construction at all. On GoUer's 
construction the order is I think fiaidty ; it should rather be, icai r^ 
trclXtv ov v&v o'^fAOTov aXKoTpiovvT€£, aXX' — olKUovpref, 

P« 530. 1. 16, add to note. [Poppo observes, that the use of the 
perfect participle rmfuopi^fuyoi in the beginning of the chapter some- 
what confirms the above interpretation. But Dobree, as well as 
Bekker, would alter the pres^it text; and Dobree suggests ovk a» 
dvTatrod6vr€sJ] 

P> 532. 1. I, add to English note. [After repeatedly considering 
thijB passage, I am not satisfied with any interpretation which can be 
given of it as it now stands. Dobree would strike out w before 
M^avro. I should also be inclined to change ore into ori or d«^i. 
But the chief difficulty lies in the words rg iavT&v bucatef, /SovXyo-et, 
which seems to me to be utterly unlike the Greek of the age of 
Thucydides, not only in the novel sense of the word /JwXTirct, a 
sense wholly unknown to the Attic writers, but also in their general 
form and construction. I cannot but suspect either that they are a 
corruption of some lost reading, or that they are a scholion or gloss, 
added at a much later period, to explain the reason of the statement 
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^yovfAtpoi Hiunropdoi Ifbii, k. r. X. and that the text of Thucydides ran 
thus, KOi &ri var€pov & irp6 rov ir€piT€i.x^i€a'6M irpofixovro avrois, koivovs 
thnu Ktxr €K€iva, ovk i^i^avro, rjyovfuvoi €K(nrovdoi rjbri inr* avrmv Kcucas 
wtnovBfpai, K. r. X. Perhaps it would be still better to retain as, and 
strike out ^c] 

^* 535* ^' 15- dcodciea fiiv vaval, k. r. X. The sense seems to be 
this : '£/3ovXovro is rrfv ISJpKvpav vXtvaat ; first, because the Athenians 
had only a very small fleet there at present ; and secondly, because 
if they went immediately, they might arrive in time to take the place 
before that small Athenian fleet could be reinforced. 

P* 537- ^« 4» note, add. Bockh on the contrary supposes that the 
wp6(evos was appointed by his own country to look after the interests 
of any particular foreign nation ; and that the iOeXoTrpd^os took the 
charge upon himself without any such official appointment. The 
wp6(€Poi, properly so called, were rare ; most of those who bear the 
title either in ancient writers or in inscriptions being in fact e^eXo- 
frp6(€voi. See Bockh, Corpus Inscription, vol. i. p. 73 1^ 732. I 
have said in a former note, II. 29, that the Proxenus discharged 
his office gratuitously. This is generally true, as far as regards any 
regular salary ; although he received many honours and privileges 
from the state whose Proxenus he was, such for instance as the 
right of holding land in their country. But one remarkable Corcy- 
rsean inscription (Bockh^ vol. ii. p. 17. insc. 1840.) contains a de- 
tailed account of lands purchased by the state for the use of the 
various Proxeni, who in diflerent countries took charge of the inter- 
ests of Corcyrsean citizens. But these lands were not granted to 
them as property : they were only to have the usufruct of them so 
long, I suppose, as they should hold their offices. 

P. 541. 1. 9. dciXrfv oifriav. dele note and read, "The late after- 
" noon, approaching towards evening," as dctXi; irpma is " the early 
" afternoon when the sun has just passed the meridian ;" HeUkos and 
detXi; signify the sun's heat, according to Buttmann, who connects 
them both with ecX7. See Buttmann's Lexilogus, in dctXi; and d€UkoSf 
part II. p. 182. et seqq. 

P. 543. 1. I. rap Aio<rK6ptiv. Bekker has rightly adopted this 
reading from two MSS., but if not a single one had retained it, he 
would have been equally justified in restoring it ; for Phrynichus not 
only mentions it as the correct form, but adds, ycXao-ctv odp roi/s trvv 
rf V Xiyovras. p. 235. Lobeck. Compare the place in Athens called 
A€mc6piop, not Accoicovpiov. In this, as in many other instances, the 
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existing MSS. of Thucydides have followed the orthography of their 
own age, withoat attempting to preserve the Attic forms of the age 
of Thucydides, 

lb. 1. 1 6, note, dele from *' Neither," and read, Poppo and 
Gbller understand it also in the same maimer, cV KvXX^it; 6pfAov(rai. 
But the participle o^crai should then I think have been yevofUpai ; so 
that it does not appear certain that t<^pyuos is not rather connected 
with the substantive, and so signifies " cruizing for, or blockading 
" an enemy." The sense would then be " forming a fleet to cruize 
" off Corcyra, and watch for any opportunity of gaining the island 
** to their alUance." 

P. 544. 1. 16. ov ^frcof al dvo. " Of which number were the two 
" weU known ships, Salaminia and Paralus." So Blume explains 
the article, as he is quoted by Poppo and Goller in their notes. 

P. 545* 1- 2* d$p6ai£ fih ov vpoaeirarrov. They did not attack the 
whole enemy's fleet collected, nor did they even attack in the centre 
that part of the enemy's fleet which was drawn up directly against 
themselves, but they attacked it on one of its extremities or wings, 
and sunk one ship ; luerh Kepas clearly answers to koto, fuvov, Dobree, 
I think, strangely misunderstands the passage. 

P. 547. 1. 3. Koi riis vavs irepnrXevcrai. The ships were sent round 
to the Hyllaic harbour, because, as appears from chap. 72, that 
harbour was near to those parts of the city where the democratical 
interest was strongest, as the other harbour near the market-place 
was in the heart of the aristocratical quarter. But it is not so dear 
what is meant by the following words, ev oor^ ir€pi€KOfii(ovTo, r&v ex- 
6pwv €? riva Xd^up dmKreivov, Dr. Bloomfield and Goller think that 
the subject to diriKreiPov, as well as to the verb following, is ** the 
" Corcyraeans on board the thirty ships ;" and c? nva Xd^iep they 
suppose to mean, " any of the opposite party whom they caught 
" attempting to escape by sea." Haack and Poppo understand the 
words of a massacre going on in the city while the ships were sailing 
round. The question somewhat depends upon the very uncertain 
reading of the following verb, direxpo>vTo, or av€xpfio'avro, or dnexpri' 
<rayro. If we adopt the first of these readings, then the subject to 
d7r€xp&vTo must certainly be ol iv raii vavtri ; and in that case it would 
be most natural to make the same term also the subject of dir^icrcwov. 
But if we read dirtxpi^f^ovro or dp€xptio'can-o, to which the corrupt airc- 
Xo>prfirap of the MSS. most easily leads us, then I think the subject 
to the whole passage is ol ip rj vrdXci. 

P. 547. 1. 7, dele from " *Av€xpfi<ravTo is so unusual a word," and 
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read. 'Avf^P^o-oyro occurs often in Dion Cassias, XLVII. 34. LI. 8. 
LIX. 8. But as the grammarians also quote am^xpii^osrro as used by 
Thucydides in the same sense, it is not easy to decide which of these 
two readings deserves the preference. And then the meaning may 
be this : '* The people sent round the ships to the Hyllaic harbour in 
" order to have their enemies on board these ships wholly in their 
" power when they should come to land. But they began their 
" massacre even before the ships could get round to the Hyllaic 
" harbour, by killing any of their enemies whom they could lay hold 
'* of in the city. Then, when the ships arrived, they murdered the 
" men whom they had persuaded to go on board, as they were 
" bringing them out of the vessels ; and after this, they proceeded 
" to the temple of Juno and began the butchery there." cVc^ft/Sa- 
foyrcff a»€Xpri<ra»TO or dnexpria-avro, and not (KfiiPda-a»T€S, because the 
massacre took place whilst the men were in the very act of landing ; 
the multitude probably waited for them on the shore, and slaughtered 
them as they were coming out of the vessels. 

P. 550. 1. 2, add to note. Another way of taking the words is to 
make (vfifuixias depend on ai iiraywyai, — " The opportunities also of 
" bringing in an aUiance — were easily furnished," &c. But ^vfifxaxias 
cannot I think be made also to depend on irpwmoiriaru ; and yet to 
take that word absolutely in the sense of " gain" or " advantage" 
seems not to be allowable. 

P. 554. 1. 3, note, dele to "II. 52." and read, "And the fair 
** proposals of their adversaries men listened to with a careful 
** watching of their actions, if they were the stronger party, and not 
with frankness and simplicity ;" i. e. they did not like to trust to 
their enemy's words, if he were stronger than they, but looked 
anxiously at his actions. "'Ne vous fiez-vous pas h. la parole 
•* du roi ?* lui disait M. de Lionne dans une conference. * J 'ignore 
** ce que veut le roi,' dit Van Bruning, ' je consid^re ce qu'il peut.' " 
— ^Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XIV. chap. IX. Dobree refers €l irpuii- 
Xot€p to oi ivBexofAevoi, ** By measures of precaution, if they (i. e. oi 
evb€x6iievot) were the stronger party." But surely it would be the 
weaker party, and not the stronger, that would be disposed to be 
cautious and suspicious. 

P. 558. 1. 10. Kptia-aovs de Bvres, x. r. X. dele note and read. The 
Scholiast explains these words by penovresBe olSvOpmtroi rots Xoyurftocs 
wphs t6 firf i\ni(tiv rivh irloTiv Kiai jSe/Socdn/ra. GoUer understands 
them Kp€ltr(row ^vt€s Xoyurp^ rf n-tWci. But neither of these interjM-e^ 
tations explains or justifies the extraordinary meaning thus attached 
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to the word Kp€ltra'ovs, Dobree says, "Sensus est, argumentis et 
" jurefurando minime moti, Angl. steeled against** He connects 
therefore Kpelavovs Svrts r&p \6y<ov Koi rap opKcav. But these genitive 
cases cannot be thus understood, nor can Kptltraovs simply signify 
Kp€i(r<rovs T&v X^mv, even if that expression could bear the sense 
which Dobree gives to it ; — a point I think far from certain. Various 
attempts to interpret this passage have been made, and others might 
be added to them ; but I can see no possible interpretation of it ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of the Greek language, or without 
deranging what appears to be the natural order and conjunction of 
the words. If it be not corrupt, (and Dionysius quotes it as we find 
it in our MSS.,) it seems to be at least untranslatable. 

P. 559. 1. 10. iv ^ odp tS KupKvpa, k, r. X. It is vain to deny the 
numerous harshnesses, to give them no stronger censure, which are 
contained in this chapter, and which, added to the authority of the 
Scholiasts, have induced me to believe that it is really an imitation 
of Thucydides by some other writer, and, as often happens in such 
cases, a caricature of his style and manner. For first, the pronoun 
€xvtS>v cannot be easily referred to ra Zpya in the preceding chapter, 
and yet it can be referred to nothing else. Secondly, if the senti- 
ment be a general one, the tense of dpdtreiav seems wrong ; and at 
any rate dpatrtiav and iiriKBotev do not agree with yiyv^a-Koiev, Thirdly, 
Goller is right in saying that the sense requires rather dpxOtvres im6 
rSof irap^xovTov than dpx^p^poi xnr6 rap Trapaa-xSprap, Fourthly, irdOovg 
is used in a sense perfectly unlike its meaning every where else in 
Thucydides ; and so I think is an-cudcvcrta opyrjs, for I believe the writer 
does not mean " coarseness, rudeness of passion," but " ungovern- 
" ableness," which is the later sense of mraib€v<rta. Fifthly, there is 
the expression cV ^ pfj PKanrrowrav laxyp eix^ fh <f>Bop€ip, where eV f ftrj 
seems to be used without any authority in the sense of €i firf, or if 
not, the expression is extremely obscure. But notwithstanding all 
this, the matter of the chapter is really very good ; and the writer of 
it, whoever he was, had in this respect studied Thucydides to good 
purpose. It is a curious question, whether or no there is reason to 
suppose that he was a Christian. Wasse suspected the hand of a 
Christian scholiast in the eighty-second chapter, where the present 
text has rf 6eu^ p6p^ ; but Dionysius quoting the passage reads r^ 
B€l^ Ka\ poiufu^. And possibly the old received reading in VII. 86, 
duk r^y pepofjMTfuprjp €i rd $€'iop hrvrffiewrip, wliere all the later editors 
have restored from the best MSS. but r^v natrav cv ap€rrip PipopMTfuprip 
hrvnfiwiruf, may have had its origin in a similar source. If Poppo's 
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conjecture were true, that Dion Cassius had imitated a passage in 
the present chapter, we could then scarcely ascribe it to a Christian 
writer ; but the words of Dion, LII. 34, ttoXXA yap fj (jyva-is koL wapa 
rhv v6fiov iroWov£ afiaprdveiv efayet^ appear to me to have nothing to 
do with this chapter, but if they are borrowed from any part of 
Thucydides they more resemble the language and substance of III. 
45. It is possible that a famihar acquaintance with the Byzantine 
writers might enable us to form some conjectures as to the date of 
this eighty-fourth chapter. I can only say that I believe it to be 
the work of a Christian, and to have been written not later than the 
sixth or seventh century. See the note at the end of this book. 

P. 563. 1. 6, dele note and read, ol tS>v Aeoprip&v (v/ifiaxoi. He 
says " the aUies of the Leontines,*' rather than " the Leontines and 
" their allies," because the argument of "an old aUiance already 
" subsisting" could only, so far as we know, be used by the Rhe- 
gians, and not by the Leontines themselves. A fragment of a treaty 
of alliance between Athens and Rhegium exists in one of the Elgin 
Marbles, and may be seen in Bockh, Corpus Inscript. vol. i. 
inscr. 74. 

P. 566. 1. I. [Dobree also reads €irav€\6owra.'] 

P. 569. 1. I o, dele the note, and see the note on II. 24. 

P. 581. 1. 7. Vide an legendum, koI ^XikU avrrj piXrurroi, k. t. X. 
^Xcicui ut supra c. 67. ^XikIov ^/aoi/ dutjiOapfUprfv. Vid. Harpocration. 

DOBRBB. 

P. 582. 1. II, note, dele to "general in chief," and read see the 
note on III. 25. 

lb. end of note. If this be so, the expression ol 2wapTiarcu might 
imply that Macarius and Menedseus were the other two Spartans 
who, together with Eurylochus, made up the number of Spartan 
citizens usually employed in foreign commands. 

P. 583. 1. 9, note, dele from ** As for the," and read. As for the 
tribes whose names immediately follow, it is not possible to ascertain 
their respective situations exactly ; it is sufficient, as no military 
movements are here described in detail, to know that they were the 
several tribes or states of the Ozolian Locrians. 

P. 584. 1. 15, note, dele from "But this correction," and read. 
But the genitive occurs VIII. 93. e^ojSelro irepi tov iramhs iroXirucov. 
and in Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 4. §.22. detVa^ irepi re tov vlov koi tov 
Kvpov. See Poppo on Thucyd. I. 67. 

P. 593. 1. I, note, dele " Kruse's map on the coast." and 

subjoin to note. [A map of the Gulf of Arta, by Lieut. Wolfe, R.N., 
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accompanied by some observations, appeared in the Journal c^ the 
Geographical Society, vol. iii. part I. p. 77. But as Lieut. Wolfe 
does not appear to have extended his survey beyond the immediate 
coasts of the gulf, it does not assist us in removing the obscurities 
in the narrative of Thucydides. We learn, however, that the hills on 
the east side of the Gulf of Arta or Ambracia rise abruptly from the 
sea to the height of 450 or 500 feet. Their northern extremity 
overlooks the plains of Arta or Ambracia ; and here are some poly- 
gonal walls enclosing an area of considerable extent. The ascent 
from the plains is steep and rugged, and here commence a series of 
miHtary passes as far as Karavasara, (the most south eastern point 
of the gulf,) commanding the high road from Albania to Greece, 
which leads over this ridge. It is evident that these hills were the 
scene of the actions described by Thucydides. Karavasara, close by 
the supposed ruins of Argos Amphilochichum, is eleven miles distant 
from the northern extremity of the range of hills, where they over- 
look the Plain of Ambracia. The summit of the hill supposed to be 
Argos is about 350 feet high; whence you see to the southward an 
inland lake of considerable size: but no river flows through the 
valley into the gulf ; water at Karavasara being obtained from wells. 
To the eastward the hills rise abruptly to the height of about 1500 
feet, and here are two peaks which Lieut. Wolfe calls Idomene. 
The country is still covered with oak forests ; the lower hills are 
overgrown with a thick imderwood of briers (Rhamnus Paliurus ?) 
and myrtle amongst the masses of limestone rock. Close to the sea, 
on a hill about two miles and a half N. from Argos, are some ruins 
which lieut. Wolfe calls Olpae. And about one mile N.E. of these, 
across the vaUey of Argatha, are some extensive ruins, described as 
polygonal, to which he gives the name of Metropolis. But these 
names cannot be rehed on ; I have only wished to collect the fiacts 
mentioned by Lieut. Wolfe, from his own observation as to the actual 
nature of the country. The limestone of this neighbourhood is I 
suppose full of caverns and underground streams, which burst out 
upon the surface with a plentiful gush of water at their very source. 
Crense or wells would probably be a remarkable collection of these 
sources, such as occur frequently in the limestone of the central 
Apennines. The lake visible from the hill of Argos, which has no 
visible outlet into the gulf, is probably drained by some underground 
streams, which if they any where break out to the surface would un- 
doubtedly rise with a very copious flow of water. An examination 
of the ground by one who was at once a scholar and a geographer. 
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would probably soon enable us to ascertain all the spots mentLoned 
by Thucydides ; and Greece is now so accessible that, ere long, this, 
with many other questions in ancient geography, will in all likelihood 
be set at rest. 

P. 599. 1. 5, note, dele from ** wherever they happened," and read 
as many as happened to have in this manner accompanied them in 
any niunb^rs, began on their part also to set off running, in hopes of 
overtaking the Peloponnesians." ovt&s, i. e. M Xaxavurftbv ncal <l>pv~ 
ymmv ^XXoy^v. And he says " as many as happened to have gone 
" out with them in any numbers" aOp6oi, because single men, or 
parties of no more than two or three together, would think the 
experiment too hazardous. 

F. 600. 1. 5. dcfiiKifovvrai or *ldofuvrfv. The site of Idomene ought 
to be easy to ascertain ; for two high points called by a common 
name are probably seen together, and form a marked object, hke the 
two Langdale pikes, to all the surrounding country. They must be 
looked for, I think, somewhere among the hiUs which rise immediately 
on the E. of the gulf, and can scarcely be in the ridge to the east- 
ward of Karavasara or Karavanserai, where Lieut. Wolfe places 
them ; or at least if Idomene be there, Argos and Olpse cannot cer- 
tainly be where they are represented on his map. The iafiokfj spoken 
of immediately afterwards is clearly the entrance into a mountain 
country from a plain ; but what particular pass is meant cannot be 
determined till the whole geography of this neighbourhood is settled. 
In a map of the northern frontier of Greece by Col. Baker, in the 
Geograph. Society's Journal, vol. vii. part I., executed from an 
actual survey, made in order to fix the hmits of the present kingdom 
of Greece between the years 1832 and 1835, and apparently very 
accurate, there is a plain or valley represented as coming down to 
the shore of the gulf, just to the south of the ridge of Makrinoros, 
and dividing it from the ridge of mount Kastri and the hills behind 
Karavanserai. It may be that the eV/SoX^ was the pass from this 
plain into the hiUs of Makrinoros, and that while Demosthenes 
marched straight upon the pass along the shore, the rest of the army 
moved by the hills farther inland, crossed the valley at a higher 
point, and so came upon the hills of Makrinoros above the pass 
where the road^from Ambracia descended from them to the plain. 
Or again, the eVjSoX^ may be the entrance to the hills from the plain 
of Arta, at the spot called Palea Kuha by Lieut. Wolfe, where there 
is now an Hellenic ruin on the top of a wooded knoU about 500 feet 
above the sea, which is a conspicuous object from every part of the 
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golf. See Col. Baker's Memoir. Can this wooded knoll be one of 
the two smnmits which Thucydides calls Idomene ? 

lb. 1. 13, dele note. 

L. 18, note, dele "If it be more to the enemy." and rend. 

That these tenses are often varied in a narration is well known ; the 
aorist simply stating the fact, the imperfect converting it, if I may 
so speak, into a picture, by representing it as still going on, and not 
yet become wholly past. See the note in III. 22. And this must 
be the clue to the use of the imperfect in the present instance, and 
in others of the same sort, in verbs of commanding, exhorting, 
speaking, &c., (see Poppo on I. 119.) as TKtye and not eXefc is 
generally used to introduce the several speeches that are given at 
length. 

P. 605. 1. 6, dele the f f. dele also the note. 



NOTE ON CHAP. LXXXIV. 

[To be inserted at the end of Book III.] 

In the first edition of this volume I defended the genuineness of 
this chapter, but I am now inclined to believe that it is spurious. 
It is not that my opinion of the matter of it difiers from what I 
thought of it formerly ; and in this respect I think that Gollers objec- 
tions to it are quite unreasonable. But nine years additional acquaint- 
ance with the language of Thucydides and of the other Attic writers 
makes me feel more strongly the great dissimilarity between it and 
the style of this chapter. And I am also more and more convinced 
of the general soundness of the judgment of the Scholiasts in such 
matters ; and when the Scholiast of the Augsburg MS. (F.) says of 

the eighty-fourth chapter, ra aStXia-fidva ovSevl t&v i^rjyrjr&v edo^e 
QovKvbibov cluai' acra^^ yap kqX t^ tutt^ ttjs ipfirjveias Koi rois 8tapo^fia<rt 
TTokvv ifi<l)alvovTa top vftorepia-fiop, 1 think that an opinion so generally 
entertained by such practical judges is entitled to the greatest defe- 
rence. There are many questions in which experience and know- 
ledge are more than counterbalanced by some professional or party 
prejudice ; and then it is rather a mark of folly to listen to them than 
of presumption to reject their testimony. But with the ancient 
Scholiasts and grammarians, there is no such deduction to be made 
from the value of their evidence : there was no conceivable motive to 
dispose them to question the genuineness of the whole or a part of 
any ancient composition, except the fair convictions of their critical 
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tact, to which long practice had given a surprising power of discern- 
ment. Patting together therefore the positive opinion of all the 
ancient Scholiasts, with the manifest harshnesses, and as I think the 
affected and caricatured expression of the language of this chapter, 
and considering also that Dionysius, after commenting upon and 
quoting at full length the eighty- second and eighty-third chapters, 
takes no notice of the eighty-fourth, I cannot but believe that this 
whole passage was added originally as a note upon, or as a brief 
summary of the contents of, the two preceding chapters, and that 
afterwards it found its way into the text. The writer was probably 
a Christian, and certainly was a man who understood his. subject, 
for the matter appears to me to be quite worthy of Thucydides ; and 
had not the writer tried to imitate Thucydides' style, and in so doing 
merely produced a caricature of its defects, the language of the 
passage might possibly have been as good as its substance. And 
when we consider how many thousands of persons were in the habit 
of reading Thucydides at Constantinople between the fourth and 
seventh centuries, it would be too venturous to assume that not one 
of them could have read him to such good purpose as to have been 
able to write this imitation of him. 
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gulf. See Col. Baker's Memoir. Can this wooded knoll be one of 
the two summits which Thucydides calb Idomene ? 

lb. 1. 13, dele note. 

lb. 1. 18, note, dele " If it be more" to " the enemy." and read, 
Tliat these tenses are often varied in a narration is well known ; the 
aorist simply stating the fact, the imperfect converting it, if I may 
so speak, into a picture, by representing it as still going on, and not 
yet become wholly past. See the note in III. 22. And this must 
be the clue to the use of the imperfect in the present instance, and 
in others of the same sort, in verbs of commanding, exhorting, 
speaking, &c., (see Poppo on I. 119.) as iXcyc and not IXcfc is 
generaUy used to introduce the several speeches that are given at 
length. 

P. 605. 1. 6, dele the ff. dele also the note. 

P. 620. note c, dele from " in which" to " leader." 

P. 632.1. g from bottom, for "is again" read "was again for a 
" time." 

P. 634. 1. 29, /or " absolved" read ** absorbed." 

P- 636. 3rrf line from bottom, ** are not" to " us ;" read " speak a 
" wisdom more applicable to us politically than the wisdom of even 
" our own countrymen who lived in the middle ages." 

P. 640, Appendix II., omit the first paragraph. 

P. 641, dele from " It appears" to " estabUsh it," p. 642, and 
read. I shall not here enter into the various disputed questions of 
the early Spartan history. What these are, and how far it is possible 
to determine them, may be best learnt from Bp. Thirlwall's History 
of Greece, to which I refer my readers. It is enough to say that, 
for some time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
distinction between the conquering people, the Dorian Spartans, 
and their conquered subjects, the Achaian Perioeci, was marked in 
the broadest manner. Personally free, the Achaians, like the 
Roman commons in the earliest times, were excluded horn all 
political power, nor could they hope that their descendants might 
enjoy what was denied to themselves ; as all intermarriage between 
them and the Spartans was prohibited. Thus the Spartans having 
established so great a difference between themselves and their 
subjects, and intending that it should be perpetual, were obliged 
to perpetuate also that real superiority in arms, which had enabled 
them originally to create it. The Dorians in Sparta, &c. 

lb. dele notes ^ and '\ 

P. 645. dele **In the other Dorian" to ** earlier period." p. 646, 

p 
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with the notes, and read. Its origin belongs in all probability to a 
▼ery remote period. Herodotas classes it &c. 

P. 646. 1. 1 3, /or " demi which composed the city" read " local 
" divisions of Sparta." /»'" "-^gial«" r^od "iroXtc, which especially 
" bore the name of Sparta." 

lb. 1. 21, for " demi. But after the time" to " claimed and ex- 
" erdsed." read " districts. But in the eighth century before the 
Christian aera, in the reigns of Theopompus and Folydorus, and 
during the first Messenian war or immediately after its close, the 
power of the ephori received a great extension. Bp. Thirlwall 
conjectures that this period witnessed the origin of that class of 
Spartans called inrofjt^ioves or inferiors ; of whom we know scarcely 
any thing more than that they were distinguished from the Sftoiol 
or equals ; and, as their name implies, must have enjoyed a lower 
and imperfect franchise. It is supposed that they were either 
Achaians admitted to a certain share of the pnvileges of the Spar- 
tans owing to the pressure of the times, or the offspring of marriages 
tolerated under the same pressure of necessity between Spartan 
women and Achaians or even Helots. These new citizens became 
members of the great assembly of the Spartan people ; but there 
was a small one more frequently convened for the dispatch of 
ordinary business, from which they were excluded ; neither could 
they elect the members, of the council of elders. They had a voice 
however in the election of the ephori ; and that magistracy acqaired a 
greater influence by becoming the representative of a more numerous 
body than before, and in the case of the inferiors their sole repre- 
sentative. In this capacity the ephori claimed and exercised &c." 

lb. dele note ". 

P. 648, dele from "We have seen" to " These ircpLoiKoC* and read 
** They" dele also note **. 

P. 651, subjoin, I have largely availed myself of a Review of 
this Essay, as originally published, written by Mr. Lewis, which 
appeared in the fourth Number of the Philological Museum. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Lewis has observed, that the Spartan constitution, 
even without reference to the Perioeci, was aristocratical rather than 
democratical. But he truly observes also, that Sparta was an 
oligarchy by reason of its subject classes ; " in order to maintain 
" its power over, these, it was necessary that the government should 
" be military ; and in order that the government should be military, 
" it was necessary that it should be oligarchical." I do not think 
that this differs substantially from the view given in this Essay as 
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originally published ; although I had perhaps laid too great a stress 
on the powers exercised in theory by the general assembly. Yet as 
Mr. Lewis allows that " legally the Spartan government was a 
" democracy ; but in spirit, in the practical effect of its institutions, 
" it was an oligarchy ;" p. 59. and as he acknowledges also that 
the ancient writers have called it by different names, and have dwelt 
often on its democratical character as being no less marked than 
its aristocratical, so it does not appear to me inaccurate to say, that 
its purely oligarchical character is seen in its relation to its Achaian 
subjects ; for towards them it was a mere oligarchy ; whereas in 
itself, although ohgarchical as compared with Athens, yet it was 
not without such a mixture of democracy as entitled it to the name 
of a mixed government. 

With regard to the statements which I had made as to the par- 
ticulars of the early Spartan history, I am quite willing to allow 
that I overrated the credibility of the accounts given by Ephorus, 
and generally of the stories or traditions of the ante-historical 
period of Greece. I therefore have omitted all that part of the 
essay, wishing to leave the full examination of such points to those 
who, like Bp. Thirlwall, have studied them more expressly and 
with a fuller knowledge, and to confine myself rather to that his- 
torical period with which the word of Thucydides is immediately 
concerned. 

Omit the whole 0/ Appendix JIL and replace it by Dr. Bishop's 
" Remarks on the Oars of the ancient Triremes," from Vol. IL 

Subjoin the " Copy of a Paper on the position of Minoa," by Mr. 
Spratt, of H.M.S. Beacon. 

The fortress of Minoa of the Megareans, which Thucydides » 
speaks of as an island, and Strabo b as a promontory or peninsula, 
appears to agree with a rocky hill surmounted by a ruined 
fortress, and standing on the margin of the sea south of Megara, 
at the distance of little more than a geographic mile ; thus agreeing 
with the distance given by Thucydides c, who calls it about eight 

stadia. 

That this hill was once a peninsula, appears evident from the dry 
beds of two rivers which pass close to its base ; one on each side. 
The eastern bed winds round the back of the hill,, leaving only a 
narrow neck of elevated ground between it and the one on the west 
side : it is therefore clear, that when these two rivers had commu- 

* Thucyd. Book III. 51. ^ Strabo IX. c Thucyd. Book IV. 66. 
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nication with the sea, the intermediate neck of land, with this hiU, 
would have been a peninsula or promontory. 

These two river-beds were once the only outlets of the mountain 
streams which issue from the vallies on the north side of mount 
Geraneia ; for the ancient course of the eastern bed, although now 
ploughed over and cultivated, can be traced through the plain to 
the northward, as far as its junction with that river whose torrents 
at present flow in an easterly direction towards the shaDow bay of 
Tikho, crossing the site of the long walls which connected Megara 
with Nissea and Minoa, and losing themselves in the swamps border- 
ing that bay. Although vestiges of the walls are not found in the 
bed of the river, yet, on examining the ground near it, the evidence 
is convincing that its present course does cross their site, as at a 
short distance from it, on the Megarean side, their foundations may 
be traced in a direction transverse to the course of the river, and 
towards the castellated hill before mentioned. 

The dry water course on the western side of this isolated hill can 
be traced to within two or three hundred yards of the eastern one, 
and as it has no communication with any other mountain stream, 
it may not be unreasonable to suppose that formerly the river split 
there into two branches or mouths. This hill would then have 
been an island, as Thucydides calls Minoa ; and if it was so in his 
time, it is not more than probable that the subsequent deposit of 
earth brought down by this stream, during the four succeeding 
centuries which elapsed between his time and that of Strabo, should 
have joined it to the main by a neck of land or isthmus. To ac- 
complish this, no very great deposit was requisite, as the historian 
says " the bridge of communication between Minoa and Nisaea was 
" over a swamp, or morass." But to identify this hill still more 
clearly with the site of Minoa, it is necessary to discover near it the 
ruins of the town of Nissea, which, it appears from Thucydides, was 
situated at the harbour formed by the island Minoa. 

That any considerable remains of the many important edifices 
mentioned by Thucydides should now be found, cannot be expected, 
where there is such extensive evidence of the changes undergone in 
the neighbourhood from the action of the rivulets when swollen by 
the mountain floods in the rainy season. Indeed, from the level 
form and small elevation above the sea of the whole plain, it is very 
probable that the greater part of it is an alluvial deposit. Yet that 
a town, besides the fortress on the hill, was here, is evident from 
the many vestiges that are seen on its eastern side, between the 
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sea and a low rock which stands in the plain a short distance to the 
northward. Among these remains are four small heaps of ruins 
with massive foundations. In one of which there are three smaU 
broken shafts of columns erect, and wanting apparently only the 
fourth to complete the original number. Probably they were monu- 
ments or temples d ; and two Greek churches which are now in 
ruins, but standing on two ancient foundations, will not be un- 
favourable to the supposition. Another church. Agios Nicolaos, 
which is perfect, also occupies the site of an ancient building, but it 
stands nearer to the sea. 

The wall built by Nicias ^, the Athenian general, in order to pre- 
vent ingress or egress to or from Minoa by the bridge, was hastily 
thrown up, and it is therefore natural to suppose that it was not a 
work in which durability was studied ; and, consequently, its entire 
disappearance does not weaken the conjecture that the above-men- 
tioned ruins were those of Nisaea. On the other hand, the bridge 
of communication may well be supposed to have been of greater 
strength, and therefore likely to have some part still remaining. 
Now, between the base of the hill on its north side, and the opposite 
bank of the dry bed of a former river, there are three platforms of 
heavy buildings ; one of which lies immediately at the foot of the 
hill, another on the edge of the opposite bank, and the third is 
nearly central ; and as the course of that former river-bed clearly 
and indisputably passes between them, it is more than probable that 
the bridge of communication may be recognised in these ruins ; 
the general appearance of which in nowise militates against this 
supposition. 

The extent and number of the ancient remains in this plain are, 
however, too great to be considered as all belonging to Minoa; 
and the fortressed hill is equally inconsistent with the idea of the 
whole being Nissea, for no mention is made of its having an acro- 
polis ; though such a conspicuous and important strong hold as this 
hill could not have remained unnoticed. A division, therefore, of 
these ruins, appears the only means of determining the site of either 
Minoa or Nissea ; and, in the first place, it may be assumed as 
almost conclusive evidence that the fortified hill was Minoa, and 
that the ruins in the plain are those of Nisaea, when we state that 
distinct remains of an ancient mole are to be seen extending from 
the south-eastern end of this hill, and curving to the eastward,^ so 

d Thucyd. Book IV. ii8. e Ibid. III. 51. f Strabo IX. 
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as to have fonned a harboar between the hill and those rains ; for 
Strabo expressly says that the port of Nissea was formed by the 
island or promontory of Minoa. 

The fortress on the hill, which I shall now call Minoa, was 
originally built of courses of quadrangular blocks of limestone 
quarried from the hill on which it stands ; but the greater part of 
the present ruins are of a more recent date, exhibiting no regularity 
in either the size or shape of the materials, and intermixed with 
travertine, and with a soft sheUy sandstone often found in the Morea 
and in Attica. A high tower of the same style of building projects 
from the north wall, and being similar to those commonly erected 
by the Venetians, it may help to indicate that the repairs of the 
fortress were made at the time when the country was in their 
possession. 

Although there exists so much evidence in favour of the sites of 
Minoa and Nissea being here, a few remarks on the adjacent coast 
may be satisfactory. At the distance of nearly half a mile to the 
eastward of these ruins, there is a small rocky peninsula, and further 
off two islands^ the inner one of which affords shelter to a few of 
the small class of coasters. It has therefore been supposed, as this 
is a port of the Megareans of the present day, and formed by an 
island, that this island was Minoa. 

That any encroachment, either of the land or sea, could have 
taken place, so as to alter the general features of the island or 
peninsula, is disproved by their rocky shores ; for they both, as well 
as the ridge of hills from which the latter extends, are entirely of a 
limestone formation, which in its nature is extremely hard. No 
conjectured uplifting of the land, or fretting away of the coast, can 
therefore plausibly account for any difference in the locality of this 
place from the descriptions of Thucydides or Strabo. Now the 
inner island is distant from the promontory about two hundred 
yards, with seven fathoms water between them ; they could not 
therefore have been connected by a bridge : nor was the peninsula 
ever an island, as its isthmus is of equal height with the extremity. 
Consequently, as both differ so materially from the descriptions of 
Minoa, in two points so necessary to determine its position, and as 
both are destitute of anv remains of either a fortress or habitations, 
it must be sought for elsewhere. 

The long range of hills that terminate in the promontory of Tikho, 
and from the western end of which the little peninsula juts out, 
from its proximity to the ruins (supposing the wh(^ of them to be 
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^ Nissea), might be assumed to be Minoa, because it also may have 

been at one time an island. But Pausanias.K who alone speaks of the 
relative magnitude of Minoa, calls it a small island ; whereas this 
range of hills is three miles in length, and could never have been 
less as an island ; for its lowest part, near the head of the bay of 
Tikho, is twenty-five feet above the level of the sea. The size of 
this ridge, therefore, as an island, is a strong objection to the sup- 
position. 

As the places described, both before and after Minoa and Nissea, 
are found in succession in Strabo's description, it may perhaps be 
some guide towards fixing their situations to consider them in that 
order. First, Crommyon is described, then the Skironides rocks, 
next Minoa, afterwards Nissea, the five islands follow^ and Salamis 
after them. The promontory of Minoa in that case should be found 
between the Skironides rocks and Nissea. This, then, will also be 
a good argument against the supposition of the long range of hills 
having been Minoa, for Nisaea would then have been a few stadia 
nearer to the Skironides than to it ; and had Nissea been so situated, 
it appears likely that it would have been mentioned before Minoa, 
Besides, as no ruins remain on any part of the range to denote its 
ever possessing a fortress, the supposition has little to support it. 
There are, indeed, on each extremity, some portions of a modem 
^ wall of loose stones, perhaps for defensive works, and also a very 

perfect wall across the hill, from the bay of Tikho to the coast on 
the opposite side, but this was built by the Megareans during the 
late war. In short, there are no ruins of antiquity. 

There is yet some difficulty in accounting for the ^ve islands, 
which Strabo says are passed in sailing from Nissea towards Attica, 
before arriving at Salamis. The probability is that he included the 
islet which lies close off the S.W. extremity of Salamis ; but if that 
should not be admissible, and we are hereby driven to suppose the 
abovementioned long range of hills to have been an island when he 
wrote, then there is at once an end of the hypothesis that those 
hills were Minoa ; for Minoa, he says, was a promontory. 

s Paul. Attic XLIV. 
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NOTE ON CHAP. LXXXIV. 

[To be inaerted at the end of Book III.] 

In the first edition of this volume I defended the genuineness of 
this chapter, but I am now inclined to believe that it is spurious. 
It is not that my opinion of the matter of it differs from what I 
thought of it formerly ; and in this respect I think that Goller's 
objections to it are quite unreasonable. But nine years additional 
acquaintance with the language of Thucydides and of the other 
Attic writers makes me feel more strongly the great dissimilarity 
between it and the style of this chapter. And I am also more and 
more convinced of the general soundness of the judgment of the 
Scholiasts in such matters ; and when the Scholiast of the Augsburg 
MS. (F.) says of the eighty-fourth chapter, ra apcKia-fjkcva ov^vl rStv 
i(iqyrjfrS>v ebo^ QovKvbibov eivai* d<r€uprj yhp Ka\ r^ rxm^ r^r ipftrfvtias 
Koi T019 biavorffjuKri Trdkvv iy^fftaofovra rhv veiUTipia-fioVf I think that an 
opinion so generally entertained by such practical judges is entitled 
to the greatest deference. There are many questions in which ex- 
perience and knowledge are more than counterbalanced by some 
professional or party prejudice ; and then it is rather a mark of folly 
to listen to them than of presumption to reject their testimony. 
But with the ancient Scholiasts and grammarians, there is no such 
deduction to be made from the value of their evidence : there was 
no conceivable motive to dispose them to question the genuineness 
of the whole or a part of any ancient composition, except the fiur 
convictions of their critical tact, to which long practice had given a 
surprising power of discernment. Putting together therefore the 
positive opinion of all the ancient Scholiasts, with the manifest 
harshnesses, and as I think the affected and caricatured expression 
of the language of this chapter, and considering also that Dionysius, 
after commenting upon and quoting at full length the eighty- second 
and eighty-third chapters, takes no notice of the eighty-fourth, I 
cannot but believe that this whole passage was added originally as 
a note upon, or as a brief summary of the contents of, the two 
preceding chapters, and that afterwards it found its way into the 
text. The writer was probably a Christian, and certainly was a 
man who understood his subject, for the matter appears to me to be 
quite worthy of Thucydides ; and had not the writer tried to imitate 
Thucydides' style, and in so doing merely produced a caricature 
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of ite defects, the language of the passage might possibly have 
been as good as its substance. And when we consider how many 
thousands of persons were in the habit of reading Thucydides at 
Constantinople between the fourth and seventh centuries, it would 
be too venturous to assume that not one of them could have read 
him to such good purpose as to have been able to write this 
imitation of him. 



VOL. n. 

Page 5. line 1. " Saltem r^avxaCov, Sed vix dubito quin de- 
" lendum vn carXoias et servandum rjavxaC^v,** Dobreb. 

P. II. 1. 13. Bi 6\iyr}s napaa-Keurjs. — " Verte, cum non sat diu occu- 
*' patum esset, ut bene munitum esse posset" Dobree. 

P. 13. 1. 10, note, dele ** He ctvai" and read. But then we 

must read eTntrirdo'ca'Bai and TrpoBvixruraa-dai, for "he thought it 
" would draw them on," must require the infinitive future and not 
the aorist ; and, on the other hand^ TrpoBvfirja-aa-Bai must be in the 
aorist, as Dobree saw, and proposed accordingly to correct the tense, 
or else to read €7ricrira<rf<r^ai avroif^ Tf-yeiTo, and to leave out vpoSv' 
firjcecOai. 

L. 1 4. Korii TovTo. Verto guamobrem, ut ^\6€s be Kara rl ; Nub. 
240. Dobree. 

P. 14. 1. 2, note, dele from "The sense," and read. The con- 
struction of what follows is difficult, but I believe that Povkfo-Bta 
alone is to be repeated, frnWov Be PovXea-Bca SfAoa-c x^Pl^o,!, rois ivav- 
riois air€purK€irrms e^tkins Ka\ €K tovtov &v wepiyevSp^pos. — " Let him 
" choose rather to go straight to meet his enemies with an un- 
" considering cheerful hope, and thus likely to get over the danger." 
Several MSS. read x«p^o"«ff. and if we prefer this reading, the sense 
will be, " but rather let him choose to be thought wise, by having 
" gone straight against his enemies, and by having thus in all like- 
" lihood got over the danger." And this would agree with Her- 
mann's rule, that " participles of the aorist with dv can never have 
** any other than a past signification." See notes on Viger, note 
281. But this rule will not always hold good, and Elmsley con- 
siders the expression Xinova av as almost equivalent to the future. 
Notes on Medea, 764, 5. See also Kiihner, Gr. Gr. §. 455. 
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P. 15. 1. 5, note, add, [The conjunction fiiv is acknowledged by 
the Palatine MS. E. as well as by Dionysius. If we admit this, and 
read merely, luvovrav ixkv fffi&v ^vfifiaxov ylyvtrat, the construction 
will not be unlike that in I. 40. — Kopiv$ioi9 fUv ye Zvmrovboi iare, 

lb. 1. 8, subjoin to SCHOL. Poppo insists that there is no such 
thing as a dative absolute, and that therefore Thucydides must have 
written v7rox<oprfa'dpT0Dv, I believe that the dative here affords another 
instance of what is called the dative of relation, such as it has been 
explained in the note on III. 98. " But if we retreat, we shall find 
" that the ground, though difficult in itself, will yet be very practi- 
" cable, if there is no one to hinder." Of course he means, that 
although it was in itself difficult to the enemy, yet it would be 
practicable to them ; but this is so self-evident that it was perfectly 
needless to insert roTr TroXe/x/ocr. But the easiness of the ground to 
the enemy is spoken of, not absolutely, but as a disadvantage to the 
Athenians, and therefore we have the dative imoxo>pr)<ra<ri prefixed to 
the sentence, to show that the fact, ro bva-ifi^rov Kainep xoXen-^v o» 
fihropov earai p.rjb€v6s KtaXvovros, is taken as bearing upon the Athe- 
nians, and so far as it afiects them. 

P. 25. 1. 14, note, "The cotyle wine measure," read. The 
cotyle was one fourth part of the choenix, or about seventeen sol. 
inches, or something more than four-sevenths of a pint wine measure. 

P. 30. 1. 4, TovTc^ ^vvcivai] " tout^ (vvcIpm forsan delenda ; vel, 
" quod malim, leg. ovrto (yvtlvai/' Dobrbb. [The words rovn^ 
^v€ipai are so difficult, (for I allow that the interpretation given of 
them above is scarcely satisfactory,) that I should be glad to accept 
Dobree's conjecture. If the present text be genuine, I cannot see 
however that Tovrtj^ can be made to refer to any other word than 

P. 31. 1. I, note 4, dele from M^ttot*. 

P. 35. 1. 10, note, add "but the first interpretation is to be 
" preferred." 

P. 41. 1. 2. ** Avroi mahm (quomodo ni fallor Scholiast.) ob Mpav, 
(p. 42. 1. I.) '* ne quid dicam de eTripXrjBeiajj" Dobrbb. 

P. 45. 1. 2. dele note and read airiou Be ijv ol Aaxedoifu^vtot.] The 
construction might have been to tovs tLcucedaipLOPiovs irpo^iireiv, or, ^i 
Ttpo€vnov ol AoKebaip^Ptoi, or, aXrioi ^arap ol Acucfbcufiopioi, But, aa 
in Latin, the number of the verb is suited to either nominative ; 
and speaking logicaUy, atriop is more properly the subject of the 
proposition than ol iioKedaifidvioi, 
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P. 56. 1. I a, note, add. [There is a relief representing a trireme 
in the museum at Naples ; but it shows how little such representa- 
tions can be depended on for giving us any real knowledge. The 
oars dip in the water almost perpendicularly, and by looking under- 
neath, the points of two more rows may be observed, one within the 
other, and the innermost row seemed to pass through the keel. 
But the oars of the outer row are made to touch one another along 
their whole length, and are made at such an angle with the ship's 
side, and so long in the blade, as to involve a physical impossibility 
of working them. — No reliance, therefore, can be placed on the 
accuracy of any part of the representation.] 

P. 57. 1. 12, note, dele from *' But the usual" to "set upon them," 
and read. Poppo, Goller. and Dobree, prefer the latter sense given 
by the Scholiast, " most difficult to deal with." " They would have 
" the enemy on their rear, light armed, and the most difficult to 
" deal with, arrows^ darts, stones, and slings, making them strong 
" at a distance, nor was it possible so much as to get near them." 
Thucydides says oh fofie rircX^civ olop re rjv instead of ols ovbe cn-cX^civ^ 
because all the sentence may be considered as Demosthenes' reasons 
for the dispositions which he was going to make, and therefore as 
partaking of the character of the oratio obliqua. 

P. 58. 1. 15. avrois. — Lege avToU, i. e. Lacedsemoniis. Vid. c. 
34. init. irpoawarrottv, sc. 01 ^tXoc. — Dobreb. That avrois refers to 
the Lacedaemonians is undoubted, but the necessity of the change to 
avTols does not appear. 

P. 60. 1. 15, note, /or Recte, &c., read. The old interpretation 
of the word inKoi, was " caps" or " hats." Leveque objected that 
there was no reason why the cap should be mentioned particularly 
rather than any other part of the soldier's defensive arms ; and re- 
ferring to the origin of the word as connected with the Latin 
" villus," he understood it of cuirasses rather than of caps, the 
term itself being general, and signifying what is termed in English 
" felt," whether this felt be used for a cap or for a cuirass. And 
Leveque has been followed by Poppo and Goller. On the other 
hand, inKos is the well known term for the common hat or cap of 
the Lacedaemonians, such as is seen in the representations of Castor 
and Pollux, the Spartan heroes ; — who were drawn as wearing the 
luKos, " quia Lacones fuerunt, quibus pileatis pugnare mos est." 
Paullus Diaconus, Epitom. Fest. Gottliug therefore, urging this 
and other arguments, insists that ttIXoi in this passage of Thucydides 
can mean only caps or hats. Geschichte der Romischen Staatsver- 
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fasfiung, p. 13. note 7. And there was a reason why the headpiece 
should be mentioned particularly, if we remember that the arrows 
were likely to be shot up into the air, so as to fall down into the midst 
of the Spartan rcrnks ; — and under such circumstances the soldier's 
head was the part most exposed ; and the insufficiency of his head« 
piece a point especially to be noticed. 

P. 62. 1. 15. S\\(os €<firj irov€Lv o-^r.] " Se ^stra laborare," i. e. 
exercitum totum. Dobree in Indie. Thucydid. — See V. 71. §. 3. 
note. But because the Messenian, although including himself in the 
Athenian army, yet did not consider himself as a principal person in 
it, the accusative €r<fMs is used rather than the nominative o-^ir, as 
if the persons spoken of were distinct from the speaker. 

P. 69. 1. 15, note, add, [Poppo says that ofui l(^ and wktoi 
(see §.4.) cannot signify the same point of time, and therefore that 
afia €^ must be taken with irXcovrcr, and that the arrival of the fleet 
on the coast of Corinth may have been delayed by the nature of the 
voyage. But Snia €<^ and wierbs may refer to the same time, just as 
Thucydides calls the same time Zn vviera Koi avrh rh ireptopBpov, II. 3. 
The order and run of the words, however, are in favour of joining 
afia €<^ with irKtovTts, and it is possible, certainly, that the fleet may 
have left Athens in the cool of the morning, and have waited during 
the heat of the day between Salamis and the main land, so as not to 
come near the Corinthian coast till night>fall. But it appears from 
c. 43, that the right wing of the Athenian army was engaged with 
the enemy as soon as it had landed, rvBv^ omo^firiK&ri, and we 
cannot suppose, that the army had been kept on board all night, 
after arriving on the coast in the evening or before midnight. It is 
more likely that the fleet left Piraeus in the evening, arrived on the 
enemy's coast just at day-break, and that the army was disembarked 
immediately.] 

P. 77. 1. 10, add to note, Nonne sensus est, ut summmn jus 
exigeretur, vel, ut conditiones severe statuerentur ? Dobbeb. 

P. 79. 1. 1 , add to note. An SKKms i^dyeiv ? Dobrbb. 

P. 79. 1. 9, add to note. [Goller in his second edition makes 
the two principal clauses of the sentence to be koX S/ta ol noXkol tr<l>a£ 
avTovs Bit<l>$ttpov — Koi Pak\6fjL(vot vn6 rStv Sp& du<l)Bdpritrtuf, and he 
supposes the three participles KaOUvrts, dirayx6fitvoi, and dvakovvres 
<r<t>av avTovs, to be 80 many illustrations of the general statement 
aXJMs aCroifs di€<f>B€ipop,'] 

P. 87. 1. 14, note, dele from " But is it not" to " 'ABifvaiav" 

P. 90. 1. 3, note, for Unless indeed, &c., read. [I still think 
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that if the words rots 'ABrpmiois had been meant to depend on the 
latter part of the sentence, the genitive would have been used rather 
than the dative ; for rolf 'ABtfvaiois eov yiyvotrd rig dtr6^a'is cannot 
certainly signify, " as any landing of the Athenians took place," but 
must rather mean, ** as the Athenians effected or obtained a landing," 
as if it were a point of difficulty, the accomplishment of which was a 
thing acquired or gained. But Thucydides seems to speak merely 
of the simple occurrence of the descent, and this, together with the 
order of the words, determines my beHef that roig *ABrjvalois was 
meant to depend on rjavxaa'av, and not on yiyvovroJ] 
^ P. 96. 1. I , add to second note. [Poppo thinks that wirioTparfvovo-i 

f rovr iu\ twiKtikovfUvovs merely signifies, " ad illos qui ipsos non accer- 

" sunt expeditionem faciunt," and that the words are not meant to 
convey any notion of hostility.] 

P. 98. ]. I, add to note, [Poppo and Goller, however^ strike out 
the comma before &n n-rc^vxe, and translate, " quod Sicilia in duas 
" gentes, (propr. gentibus eam habitantibus in duas partes,) divisa 
** est ;" thus making ^ SmcXui the nominative case to ttc^vkc. This 
makes the construction of rots €6v€<nv apparently easier, inasmuch as 
it may be called an incorrectness to make it depend on inicurip, for 
the Athenians did not attack both of the nations of Sicily^ but one 
only. Yet I believe that this is, notwithstanding, the true construc- 
S tion, and that rols tBvta-iv on bixa 7r€<f>vK(v iir'uunv means the same 

thing as ^i ra eBptf di^a 7re<f)VK€V, erriatriv r^ Mptj^ Bl exOosJ] 

P. 102. 1. 4, add to second note, [Compare Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. 
977. Dindorf. W d' av ^>o^oir' ayBptoTrot ^ ra Trjs Tvxrjs 

Kpar§iy wpopoia d' itrTiv ovB€v6£ a'a(fnj£ ;] 
P. 104. 1. 3, add to note, [Poppo in his notes on this passage. 
Pars III. vol. III. p. 205, 206, accedes to Hermann's opinion, and de- 
fends yiyv6fji€Ba. But it is quite clear that the stress of the sentence does 
not he in the last clause merely, dtdc^opoi de olg ov xpi '^^^^ dvdyKrjv 
yiyv6ft€6a, and still clearer that the clause, ^iXoi fuv av rols ixOivroig, 
is not meant to contain a possible alleviation of the Sicilians' con- 
dition, (as Poppo supposes, paraphrasing it thus, " forsitan Atheni- 
" ensibus inimicissimis amici fiamus, quamqucun ne id quidem certum 
" et exploratum est/') but one of its inevitable and worst evils. 
The contingent success^ Syav ci rvxoi/j^v, relates, as I have said in 
my original note, to revenge obtained by any one state through the 
Athenians' help upon, its particular enemies. If the text therefore 
be in other respects sound, I should still prefer yiyvoifuBa, But if 
^ here, as in some other places, our present MSS. exhibit only a 
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patched reading, intended to hide a gap in the older MSS. from 
which they were copied, then various conjectures might be made as 
to its restoration, but till older and better MSS. come to light, we 
must be contented to leave it in uncertainty.] 

P. 105. 1. 9, deU note, and read fv^'t vftSi' awroiy.] I prefer Do- 
bree's correction, a<^* v/a«i/ avr&v^ to the stopping adopted by Bekker, 
Poppo, and Goller, who connect the words with what follows, v^* 
vft^y avTUiv — rovro iraOeiv, One of the two methods of correction, 
however, appears necessary, for a man cannot be said to do a thing 
v<t> eavTov, in the sense of ** in obedience to himself," as I formerly 
interpreted it : at least I know no instances of such an expression. 

P. 107. 1. 15, add to note, [Bekker's conjecture rj rdrc seems 
probable as well as plausible.] 

P. 109. 1. 10, dele note. 

P. 115. 1. 15, note, /or "The verb" to "see the note," read. 
Poppo and others make dTretrravpow the principal verb, which cannot 
be, I think, because " the fortifying with stakes or palisades such 
" points as might need it" can in no sense be considered the princi- 
pal idea of the whole sentence, to which the preceding clauses are 
subordinate, — but is in fact co-ordinate with them, expressing one 
part only, as they express other parts, of the general notion con- 
tained in neptereixiCov. And the amended stopping, in which I have 
followed Bekker's edition of 1832, makes the whole construction 
clear, which is as follows : — ir^pitrtlxi'ipv — vojii^oirrfs — dp^dfjLevoi de, 
— Koi BioiKobofjLrj<ravres,''-^Td<l>pov re Bitkoficvrj ^ CTparia^ — ?ic re tov ir/90- 
aareiov xp^P^voi. "With regard to the last clause Kal KOTrrovrts ra 
bivhpa — direo-Tavpovv, I am not sure whether we should regard the 
finite verb dTrea-ravpovp as used by confusion instead of the par- 
ticiple ; or whether it would not be better to make the former sen- 
tence end at xp^t'^^^^t ^^^ to make what follows from koI Konrovrts 
to xmrjpxov Ipvfta another sentence by itself. 

lb. for " Haack" to " launched," read, r^t Nia-aiW depends upon 
iKaT€pci>$€v, according to most of the editors ; and it may be taken, I 
suppose, as explaining the term iKortpaOev ; but is it not possible 
that it may depend on r6 irphs Meyapias ? " Having built a cross wall 
" on both sides from the long walls to the sea, on the side of Nissea 
" looking towards Megara." According to any construction, the 
words Trj£ Nio-aioff are out of their proper place. 

P. 1 1 7. 1. 2. in text, tret read 8c. in note, /or roU Sparta, read, 

roU d€ AaKcdatfU)vtot9.] It appears now from Bekker's smaller edition, 
that three of the best MSS. support his correction of bi instead of 
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Tt. There can therefore be no longer any hesitation as to admitting 
it into the text. 

P. 122. 1. 7, dele note and read, toU di (vixndoTfs, jc. t. X.] That 
something here is corrapt, seems evident. Various corrections are 
proposed, of which Dobree's first seems to me one of the neatest, 
ois dc — exaorrov Kivbvp€vot. One might correct also iKaara simply, 
and insert either yhp after {v/iTracnys, or odp after tlK^ras. For the 
sense is clear, namely, that the enemy might naturally be willing to 
risk a battle, seeing that each general among them staked only a 
part of his whole national force, ^vfind(rrjs rrjs bvvafietag, and also a 
part only of the force actually engaged, r&v wapdvrav. So that if 
the whole army were cut off, still the loss of eEu;h state would be 
but small; and still farther, the army might be defeated without 
being destroyed, and the loss might fall wholly or chiefly on one 
wing, so that as the soldiers of each state occupied only a part of 
the line of battle, the loss of any one state might possibly, even in 
the event of a defeat, be next to nothing. The expression idikeiv 
ToXfiav resembles I. 7 1 , j3ovXo/icva>i' viiS>p npoBvfuov €iv<u. 

P. 124. 1. 9, dele note and read, vn' iXaxlo-rav ytvofievrj.'] Because, 
probably, not all of the restored exiles, and still less of their friends 
who had been left in Megara, were concerned in the perfidy of 
this revolution, any more than the whole aristocratical party of 
Athens approved of the crimes of Critias. But a few daring men 
effected the revolution, tacitly countenanced, probably, by the aris- 
tocratical party in general, who thought the worst oligarchy better 
than the ascendancy of the popular party. What Thucydides notices 
as remarkable is, the long duration of a government which owed its 
existence to a violent revolution, and that too a revolution effected 
by a very small number of active instruments : vn iXaxio-Ttov yevofitvrf 
€K crao-cws fACTda-Taa-is. I have therefore followed Duker and the 
later editors in adopting the reading ycpoficprj instead of pefiofxhij, 

P. 126.1. 3. ov noXif v(rT€pop — ia-nXtva'as Adfiaxos — d7r(JXXv(rt.] The 
words ov TToXv varepop refer to the loss of the ships, and not to their 
entrance into the Euxine, for that had taken place before Antandrus 
was recovered. l^dpja\os — is t6p Hoptop ea-tneirkfVKei, 

P. 126. 1. 5. vboTos 3pci>0€p yepop.epov,'] Poppo understands apwOcp 
to mean "coelitus," but is there any instance in the early Greek 
writers in which vSwp apadep y€POfi€Pop is used as synonymous with 
vbop i^ ovpapov y€POfi€Pop ? Thucydides uses the word &po>6€p often, 
but never in the sense of cf ovpapov. I believe that the words mean, 
" Rain having fallen in the interior," " in the upper country." It is 
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well known that SvmStp does not always strictly signify "from above/' 
but also "above" simply, as in III. 68. IV. io8. VII. 63. 

That vd«p rycVero will signify "there was rain," without any 
addition of c( ovpa»ov or ivoBtp, may be seen from Herodotus VIII. 
1 2. iyuf€TO dc vdap ^frXcrov dta irdarjg rrjs wkt6£, 

P. 1 27. 1. 13, add to note. [All the existing information respect- 
ing the constitution and magistrates of Bceotia may be found in 
Bockh's Introduction to the Boeotian Inscriptions, in his Corpus 
Inscription. Graecar. p. 726 — 732, or in a shorter compass, in Her- 
mann's Politic. Antiquit. of Greece, §. 179. Bockh supposes that 
Lebadea^ Anthedon, and Chalia, were the three sovereign states of 
the league in the Peloponnesian war, which Thucydides has not 
mentioned. The statement of Strabo, referred to in my original 
note respecting Okalea, is represented by Poppo to be a mistake ; 
but it will be found IX. p. 410, or IX. 2. §. 26 of Siebenkees' and 
Tzschucke*8 edition. EEcrc^y de rijs 'Aktapriag^ ical Medecbv, «eal 'llicaXca.] 

P. 131. 1. 4, note, line 3, dele "and Goller," and add to note, 
[Goller in his second edition has restored the common stopping. I 
am still inclined to follow Bekker in connecting the words km fttra 
^Xfioy yt dri with what follows. But see on the other hand 
Poppo's note, p. 254.] 

P. 139. 1. 3, add to note. [Plato, Republic. VIII. p. 567, b. 
imt^ipciv d^ TovTOVs frayrar det rhv rvpavpov, c2 fUXXti ap(€iv, cfix itv 

lb. 1. 7, add to note. [Dr. Bloomfield and Poppo understand 
Koivj to signify " impartially," as if Brasidas professed to regard 
Arrhibseus, no less than Perdiccas, as one entitled to just and friendly 
treatment on the part of Lacedaemon. This suits the sense of the 
passage well, but it appears to me a forced interpretation of the 
word Kotv§J] 

P. 140. 1. 6, dele note and read. €k dta<^paf .] " Post altercationem 
" et dissensionem baud amicam cum Perdicca." — Bauer, approved 
by Poppo. The expression appears to me rather to resemble that of 
ex 0(W, or €K napacKev^v, tK irapard^as, where the sense is very nearly 
that of an adverb. e«e dco^o^^ (yyyiyvercu seems to mean, " Brasidas 
" has an interview with Arrhibaeus in decided opposition to Per- 
" diccas," " in actual quarrel with him." See Kuhner, Gr. Gr. 

§• 543-3- 

P. 141. 1. I y, add to note. [The above explanation is disapproved 
of both by Poppo, vol. iii. p. 272, and by Goller in his second edition ; 
but I do not see what they would offer in place of it. Unless we 
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decide that the text is corrupt, and proceed at once to correct it, 
there is no remedy bnt that the explanations of this and many other 
similar passages mast be harsh and open to objection, because the 
text is not to be made out according to the common rules of lan- 
guage. We have therefore but a choice of anomalies, and it is 
much easier to see what is clearly wrong than to determine what is 
right. It is possible that the conjunction rt in the words Klpdw6v r* 
Toa'6pd€ dv€ppi}lrafi€v was meant to have its corresponding conjunction 
in the following clause in some such way as this, vfias re d(iovfi€v firj 
€V€am&(raa6ai rg t€ viuripq. avT&v iXevBcpiif, ic. r. X. and that the form 
of that subsequent clause being altered, the preceding clause became 
ungrammatical.] 

P. 143. 1. 6, add to note, [Compare, however, V. 14, and the 
note there. Poppo says, that arpara may be so easily understood 
with vrjtrjj, as it follows almost immediately, that it is not necessary 
to strike out the words r^ «v Nto-at^ . And certainly the indirect 
nature of the argument, in which the main conclusion is left to be 
supplied by the reader, is exactly paralleled in the passage referred 
to, V. 14.] 

P. 145. lines I. and j, dele the notes. 

P. 146. 1. lo, note, dele from "As it is — " and read. The dative 
depends on ^fu^cpec. 

P. 149. 1. 3, note, for " After nawrai must be repeated &pxovTas,*' 
read " After irawrai must be repeated dpjfis, or, what is the same in 
" point of sense, &pxovTas." 

P. 153. 1. 2, dele note and read, ical aravpovs irapaKaramfyvvvTes, 
K. r. X.] A rampart was made, consisting chiefly of the earth thrown 
up from the ditch, with a palisade set along it ; but they threw in 
besides other materials, such as brushwood obtained from the vines 
which grew round the temple, and stones and bricks procured by 
pulling down the adjacent houses. That the vines were used in 
building the rampart or wall, appears from ch. 100^ and their use 
appears to have been to form a sort of wattling to keep the earth 
together ; as at Plataea, the clay for the besieger's mound was 
rammed into flat cases or frames of reeds ; cV raptrois Kakap.ov eVetX- 
\ovT€s, and as the earth was enclosed besides in a wooden frame, 
^fra>s fi^ biaxjioiTo iirX ivoKv rh X^f^^i H* 75 > 7^' 

P. 155. 1. II, note, dele from "The construction" to "#c. t. X." 
and before " Dobree" insert. [The construction is rovrois oU av &X\os 
eitiji ovx opoims Mex^rcu Xoyiapov Koi TOvr<p Sorts ra piv iavrov e^fi, 
jc. r. X. " Does not allow or admit of deliberation for those who 
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" are invaded by others," &c., i. e. " does not so much allow 
" them to deliberate, as those who are themselves the invaders."] 

P. 159. 1. II. text, read ** dfivwovfUvovs/' and in var. lectt. dfonnnh' 
ficyovr Bekker. ed. 1832. Dobrseas. Yvlgo dfwvofi^twvs. 

P. 167. 1. 10, dele note and read, nap d* elK^s thai, k. r. X.] I am 
inclined to read r6 no\€fi<j^ — Koretfyyofievovy which GdUer also prefers. 
*' And every thing, it was likely, which was done under the pressmre 
" of war and some instant danger, would come to be something 
" pardonable, even in the judgment of the god." In this manner 
(vyyvioftoy keeps the sense which it has in III. 40, ^vyyvrnfiov d* carl 
t6 oKova-iov. For 7rp69 rov Btov, *' in the judgment of the god," see 
Poppo's note, p. 322, and compare I. 71. 

P. 171. 1. 6. y^CKSiv — TTokvi dpi6fi6s. But Thucydides had said 
before, that the hgbt troops had set off for their homes before the 
Boeotian army came up, so that not many of them were present at 
the battle. See ch. 90 and 94. ov vaptyivovro &ri fi^ okiyoi. Dr. 
Bloomfield explains this by supposing that they were overtaken and 
cut off by the Boeotian cavalry in the pursuit, not ha\'ing got far 
enough to be out of reach of the enemy after the battle. 

P. 1 84. 1. 4, dele note, 

P. 185. 1. 4, dele note, 

P. 186. 1. 15, note, dele from " also VII." to " atf)avta3€ia'a»* and 
insert "and IV. 120. quoted by Haack, -njs UdkXrfvrfs iv rf ioBfi^ 
" awfCKrjfifjLanjs,** dele also from " Miydei/ — " 

P. 189. 1. 21, note, after " — note there." insert, [Poppo and 
GoUer understand the word to mean, " having taken all the fumi- 
" ture out of the houses." And this is supported by III. 68, where 
the Thebans are said to have taken away in the same manner all the 
furniture out of the houses of Plataea.] 

P. 190. I. 16, note, dele from "But — /' 

P. 191. 1. I. dele note, 

lb. 1. 3. -f-roif d* €#c rov itrov — Kparri<r€ivf. This clause is 
clearly corrupt, and various corrections have been proposed, but 
none of them appears to me to be entirely satisfactory. The sense 
required must be something of this sort, "If Brasidas were still 
" more successful, the consequence would be that they would lose 
" their men taken at Sphacteria, and after all would run a risk of 
" not being finally victorious." Coray's correction approaches, I 
think, most nearly to the true reading, Kivbw€V€iv (or Kivdwtva-€i») 
Koi fi^ Kparrfo-eiv, But the words rots dc appear to be corrupt also ; 
for it does not appear who are meant by rols de, nor is there any 
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obvious construction for the dative case. GoUer makes it to be the 
Latin ablatfve^ and understands it of the other soldiers of the Lace- 
daemonians, as opposed to those who had been taken at Sphacteria. 
** They would lose some of their men, aftid with the rest they would 
" run a risk of not being victorious." 

P. 194. 1. II, add to note. [Poppo supplies ol TpoiCffvtoi, from rii 
tp TpoiQvi, as the nominative case to $vv€0€pro; supposing that a 
treaty had been made between the Troezenians and the Athenian 
garrison in Methana, fixing the limits within which each should con- 
fine themselves, in order to prevent a perpetual desultory warfare.] 

P. 198. 1. 8, add to note, [Poppo rightly observes, that iaioi is 
here required, and not ccr/j;.] 

P. 200. 1. 19. faMif read avr^, and add to note. [I believe, 
however, that avr^ is the true reading, notwithstanding the agree- 
ment of so many of the MSS. in avrj, and therefore I have restored 
it to the text.] 

P. 203. 1. 24, note, /or "of the aristocratical party," read "few 
" in number." 

P. 208. 1. 5, dele note and read. " Dele vel fjojbe vel ov." Dobrbb. 
The sense is clearly this, " Fear not any superiority of numbers in 

others, for neither are you come from such forms of government 

as have many ruling over few, but rather the smaller number 

ruling over the greater." And therefore, according to all the 
rules of language, one of the two negatives, as Dobree and others 
have seen, ought to be omitted. But if we compare the expressions, 
ovd* ehcbs ;(aXc9r£ff <l>€peip avr&v /ioXXoy ^ ov Krfniov — vofxla'avTas oXcyw- 
prjO'CLt. 11. 62, and again, o/i^y rh fiovXevfia — iyvwrOai, irdXty okriv dia- 
ff^lpta imhXov tj ov roifs alriovs. III. 36, we may perhaps doubt whether 
the present text, however ungrammatical, is not genuine ; and whe- 
ther the confusion or carelessness is not to be ascribed to Thucydides, 
rather than to his copyists. 

lb. 1. 1 1 , text, read eUdCa. and in var. lectt. after " Poppo." read 
[Sed Poppo in annott. ' nunc cZica^co scribendum esse vix dubito.'] 

P. 213. 1. 12, dele note and read. Goller, Poppo, and others, 
understand these words as follows : — " And for the time to come he 
" cherished a hatred of the Peloponnesians, which was a feeling 
" strange to his mind, as he had been so long used to hate the 
" Athenians ; and departing from his natural interests, he was cou- 
" triving how with all speed he might make peace with the Athe- 
" nians, and get rid of the Peloponnesians." I can offer nothing 
more satisfactory than this, yet one would suppoae that the words 
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rtfy dc cofayKouov ^i^iifiop^u duufturrds must answer to rg fuv yvwft^^-ov 
(wrf3€i fiiaos c^x^ ; which, according to the ahove interpretation, they 
do not, and the particle fuv has nothing to answer to it. 

P. 220. 1. 3, add to notef [Compare Herodot. VII. 205, where 
he savs, that Leonidas selected his three hundred men from rovs 
KaT€<rT€&Tas, Kai rouri ervyxopov Traidcff €6vt€S.^ 

P. 221. 1. 19, note, for "in the country, &c.," read, and, as 
Thucydides tells us in another place, (if the ^Op^a-Ottov of V. 64. 
gave name to the district here called *0p€<r6U,) in the country of 
Msenalia. See Miiller, Dorier, vol. ii. pp. 442 and 445. of the 
original German edition. 

P. 231. 1. 12, dele from "And yet — ." 

P. 234. 1. 9, dele note and read, jcor^X^cy] Because the walls of 
AmphipoHs did not reach up to the summit of the hill, so that Cleon 
in approaching the town descended from the higher ground from 
whence the view of it had first opened on him. See Appendix, 
p. 410. 

P. 235. 1. 13, note, dele to " — I. 40." and read, Goller explains 
this passage hy supposing that ot/cn/r should be supplied after icara- 
^povrftrtt^s, hecause the sense of avm irpoo^cor is equivalent to /ii) 
y€vofUinf£ irpod^&s. Dobree says, " An subaudiendum e contrario 
"ijuerd ? ut plena phrasis sit, km firj ftera KaTa<Ppov^a'€o^ mro rov Svros." 
Poppo professes that he can give no satisfeu^ory explanation of the 
construction, nor do I think that any can be given according to the 
rules of the language, although both GoUer and Dobree have given 
the meaning of the passage rightly. 

P. 266, 1. I, add to note. [Groller in his second edition stiU 
adheres to his original interpretation. His most important objection 
to my interpretation arises from the change of tense from vofu(ovT€s 
to vofAio'avT€s, But Poppo observes, that " post interpositiones saepe 
" non idem, sed simile vocabulum vocabulive flexionem repeti," and 
he refers to Xenoph. Cyropsed. VII. 2. 24. dypo&y Spa efiavrop — rawr' 
o^v dyvorf<rav dticauos, €<lnj, t^m rrfv buofv.^ 

P. 269. 1. 16, add to note. [To this Poppo objects, " At quis 
" initium belli ab iis quae homines cogitent et parent, non ab iis quae 
" gerant hostiliter, numerabit ?" He therefore follows Acacius and 
Dodwell in thinking that the present text is corrupt, and in propos- 
ing to read euro Jny koi dvo i^jvas ; as he holds that the date of the 
renewed war should be fixed at the descent made by the Athenians 
on the Laconian territory, in the summer of the eighteenth year of 
the war, mentioned by Thucydides VI. 105. This would perhaps 
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have been a more reasonable way of reckoning, but as the date af- 
forded by the present text coincides exactly with the meeting at 
Lacedaemon in the winter of the seventeenth year, at which meeting 
it was determined that the war should be renewed with vigour and 
Attica invaded, I cannot but think that Thucydides meant to take 
the determination as equivalent to the act, and calculated the be- 
ginning of the second war from that resolution.] 

P. 271 . 1. 13. Koi ^vvefirj fjLoi (jicvy^ip, k.t.X. " It was my fortune to be 
** an exile for twenty years," not '• to be banished for twenty years," 
as if that had been his sentence. See Thirlwall's Hist. Gr. vol. iii. 
p. 288, note. The words yevofuvtj^ nap* dfi<l>or€pois rots Trpayfiaai 
must express his having been present at the resolutions and actions 
of both parties, and therefore must refer to his Ufe before and after 
his exile. Dr. ThirlwaU thinks that he was present at the battle of 
Man tinea, but I would not willingly believe that he was in the field 
with a Spartan army against his countrymen, and that when NicO' 
stratus fell fighting for Athens, Thucydides was, like Xenophon at 
Coronea, fighting against her. Yet it is true, as Dr. ThirlwaU ob- 
serves^ that some expressions in his account of the battle of Mantinea 
appear to indicate that he was an eyewitness of it ; and as Athens 
was not then at open war with Lacedaemon, he may have regarded 
the campaign as fought against the Argives rather than against the 
^ Athenians. Nor would his accidental presence in one battle imply 

that he devoted himself to the Lacedaemonian interest, or had trans- 
ferred his aflfections from Athens to Lacedaemon, — a charge which 
the whole tone of his history disproves, as well as the statement that 
most of his exile was passed on his own property in Thrace, 
lb. 1. 15, dele note to "knowledge." 

P. 278. 1. II, elele 2nd note and read, "The Boeotians were certainly 
" not despised by the Lacedaemonians, yet both they and the Me- 
" garians might think that they had been sUghted and neglected, 
" both in the terms of the peace and in the preference which had 
" been given to the Athenian alliance." — Thirlwall's Hist. Gr. vol. 
iii. p. 316, note. The Boeotians and Megarians took neither side, — 
not the Lacedaemonian, for they felt that the Lacedaemonians had 
slighted them; not the Argive, for they thought that the Argive 
democracy would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta. 

P. 284. 1. I, add to note. ["The reading AiKTidujs is unin- 

" telligible ; Airjs inconsistent with V. 82. Poppo's conjecture, 

" XakKidrjs or ol XaKiadrjs, seems the most probable." — ^ThirlwaU, Hist. 

p Gr. vol. iii. p. 319, note. It might be said that the revolt of Dium 
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from Athens, mentioned V. 82, was the consequence of their having 
thus taken possession of Thyssus ; that the people of Dium proposed 
to deal with the neighbouring cities as Mytilene was going to deal 
with the other cities of Lesbos ; and that being checked by Athens 
on the application of the Thyssians, Diam chose openly to revolt. 
But the words *A$rivai<ov oZa-av ^vfifuixov as referred to Thyssus, seem 
to imply that the other people mentioned were not the allies of 
Athens, and therefore they could not have been the Dians. The 
conjecture of Poppo, therefore, seems probable.] 

P. 391. 1. 23. tlprjfievov Sivtv oXX^Xcai^, k, r. X.] "No such clause 

** occurs in either of the treaties, nor is there any which appears to 
*' require such a construction. But perhaps it was understood to be 
implied either in the concluding article of the treaty of alliance, 
(^y dc ri dofcg, K. r. X.) or in the provision made for the case in 
•* which the territory of either party should be invaded ; when nei- 
•' ther was to conclude a peace with the enemy without the other's 
** consent. It may, however, have been the subject of a distinct 
" subsequent decree, such as the one mentioned V. 80, as following 
•' a treaty of alliance." — ^Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 322, note. 

P. 295. 1. II. vofAl(ovT€v — dvodid6vai. "Hoc quoque (oppidum) 
•* non minus quam captivos ita se reddidisse" [Immo *' reddere^'* 

PoPPO.] SCHOLBFIBLD. 

p. 298. 1. 16, dele from ''The" to "groundless," 

P. 300. 1. 17, dele note, 

P. 302. 1. 13, dele note, 

P. 308. 1. 15, note, dele from " And this" to " inadmissible." and 
read '* I should without hesitation adopt &c.'* and add, Bekker and 
GoUer in their latest editions both prefer the reading o-^op ; and 
Goller compares VIII. 97. a-tp&v cVl r6v neipata, 

P. 310. 1. 17, dele note and read, dva^vrai] I have adopted this 
reading, because, according to Bekker's edition of 1832, it is found 
in three MSS. besides beings as I think, absolutely required accord- 
ing to the rules of the language. The passage in ch. 41, ovk (onvrtav, 
— aXX' 9I fiovkovrai, eroifioi, €lvai, is not a parallel case. There the 
nominative is the case that would be naturally used, as it refers to 
the party speaking, and it is only irregular because the genitive 
absolute had been used before^ instead of m oIk €mv. But here 
dpofiavras does not refer to the party speaking, and the nominative 
therefore would be a mere solecism. 

P. 3 1 1 . 1. 17, dele note and read, re, #ca«.] Poppo observes rightly, 
that the conjunctions re — kcu, show that both parts of the sentence 
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refer alike to the Lacedaemonians. The words therefore signify, 
"The Lacedaemonians, however, were quiet, and saw the festival 
** thus pass by, without offering to disturb it." 

P. 314. 1. 3, note, add. [Poppo thinks that the temple here 
spoken of could not have been at Argos, because the Argives are 
said to have been Kvpieyrarot rov Upov, an expression which impUes 
^at some other people had somethmg to do with it also. But still 
the temple may have been at Argos, and if the Argives had the 
chief control of it, other states may have had the right to go 
thither with sacrifices on certain occasions, without any infringe- 
ment of the paramount rights of the Argives over the temples of 
their own city.] 

P. 316. 1. 2, note, add. [Groller translates, " sed agmen ducentes 
" die quarto a fine Hecatombei tum hoc die turn per omne tempus 
" usque ad mitium Cameorum, i. e. per decem fere dies £pidauriorum 
agrum incursione vastabant." He adds, " per ipsa Camea ab 
" armis recedebant, nam ea universis Doriensibus sacra erant. Hinc 
patet, ex Vat. H. Grsev. (B.K.h.) legendum esse cW/SoXXov pro 
ccTc/SaXop." Bishop Thirlwall says, "The Argives began their 
" march, on a day which they had always been used to keep holy, 
" and made an irruption with the usual ravages into the Epidaurian 
" territory." He translates, therefore, koI SyovT€s — ir6vTa rbv xp^vov, 
" although they were always in the habit of keeping this day sacred." 
But can Thucydides have written koi Syovrts as signifying leaiVcp 
SyovT€s ? Yet the interpretation given in my original note must be 
wrong, so far as relates to fr6vTa rhv xp^vov : for the words cannot 
signify, I think, Skriv r^v ^fupav* I am unable therefore to find any 
explanation of the passage which is altogether satisfactory.] 

P. 319. 1. 5, note, add. [Goller in his second edition proposes 
to strike out the conjunction be after nvOSfievoi, referring the par- 
ticiple to the preceding clause, and interpreting €^aTpaT€wr3ai 
simply, " profectos esse ad bellicam expeditionem."] 

P. 338. 1. 3, note, add. [" It seems rather more probable from 
" Pausan. VIH. 27. §. i, that there had been, as Wachsmuth sug- 
gests, I. 2. p. 86, a partial removal of the original inhabitants 
before the Peloponnesian war."— Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. 
p. 363, note. This may have been so, but I do not think that the 
passage in Pausanias outweighs the reasons given above, for believ- 
ing that Omese, at the time of the battle of Mantinea, was still in-* 
habited by its old population, and not by Dorian colonists from 
Argos.] 
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P. 339. 1. 14, note, /or " the strength of the lochus was doubled," 
to *' eight enomotise/' &c., read " the strength of the lochus was 
" quadrupled, by being made to consist of four double pentecostyes, 
" containing each not two but four enomotise^" &c. 

lb. Subjoin to the note. [It has been objected to the above 
note, both by Bishop Thirlwall and by Poppo, that if the mora of 
Xenophon was called lochus before the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, we must suppose that the same name was given to two en* 
tirely different divisions of the same army, to that commanded by 
the polemarch as well as to that commanded by the lochagus. 
But the taxis at Athens seems similarly to have been used in two 
different senses, (see IV. 4, note,) and it does not seem to me im- 
probable that the name of the great divisions of the national army 
should have been also applied to the smaller bodies of which they 
were composed : the name itself being of a general character, and 
expressing, I suppose, no more than our word " band ;" so that it 
might be given to any number of men which was complete in itself, 
and not necessarily a mere fraction of a larger body. Now the 
small lochus was complete in itself, with its two pentecostycs and 
four enomotise, and commanded by its lochagus, and was no doubt 
sometimes employed separately ; but when two of these were united, 
the larger body still retained the same name, being still a complete 
and distinct body, but as it contained now two lochagi of equal 
rank, it was put under the supreme command of a higher officer, 
called polemarch or general, to whom the two lochagi were of 
course subordinate.] 

P. 348. 1. I, note, add, f Poppo says, that the " five lochi" must be 
the npea-fivrepoi, from the absence of the article : and that they are 
called 7rp€<rpvr€poi, not as consisting of old men, but of men of ma- 
turer years than the thousand chosen young men, spoken • of just 
before. The only question is, whether ireme \6xoi may not be con- 
sidered so much of a proper name as not to require the article ; 
otherwise Poppo's interpretation is undoubtedly just.] 

lb. 1. 5, note, add. [Poppo and Goller both condemn this in- 
terpretation ; and Goller, while adopting Bauer's explanation, " quia 
•* non effiigerant priusquara opprimebantur," adds, " Formula rod, 
** Tov [irj plerumque consilium significat, interdum ^^c^um ,* hie causam 
** indicat, &ri ovk t^Baa-av." But what authority, either of reason or 
example, there is for this last assertion, I do not know. I should 
prefer Bauer's interpretation if the Greek would allow it ; but if 
the sense of the passage be what he supposes it to be, the genitive 
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must, I think, be altered into the dative or ablative, r^ /a^ 

P. 355. 1. I, note, dele " Is it possible &c." 

P« 356. 1. 10. hnbei^aofras — oTTcaXXeiy. "The treaty was to be 
" commanicated to the allies of each, but was not to depend upon 
" their sanction." " The oUa^ airtaKKtiv may perhaps refer to the 
" same precaution which the Spartans adopt with the Argive am- 
•* bassadors, Thucyd. V. 41." Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 352. 
and note. GoUer understands the passage thus : '* Sparta and Argos 
" were to shew the treaty to their respective allies, for them to 
" accede to it if they thought proper ; but if the allies disapproved 
" of any thing, or wished to add to the treaty any new articles, then 
" they were to send them to Sparta and Argos for their approval 
" also." Neither of these interpretations is altogether satisfactory, 
but Bishop Thirlwall is right, I think, in referring dn-ioXXccv to Lace- 
daemon and Argos, and not to the allies. The question is, what was 
meant by oucad* an-uxXXciy ; whether it was that the new articles or 
objections made by the ambassadors of the allies were to be sent 
home to the governments of the aUies for their ratification, or 
whether it was that the ambassadors of the aUies, if dissenting from 
the treaty, were to be sent away to their own homes, that they 
might not by their intrigues attempt to unsettle the relations be- 
tween Argos and Lacedsemon. 

lb. 1. 12, dele the note, 

P. 363. 1. 8, note, dele from "if the text," and read, [Goller 
in his second edition understands ayyekav of the Lacedaemonian party 
in Argos, who kept up a constant communication with Sparta ; and 
he compares VIL 73. ^cap yap nvts ro> "SiKtq didyyfXoL rS>v ZvboB^v, I 
am inclined now either to agree with Dobree and Poppo, that we should 
read 'A/jyctW for ayyeKav, and strike out *Af)y€i(ou after cfa>, or with 
Bekker in his edition of 1832, that we should strike out dyyeXcav 
altogether.] 

P. 374. 1. 7, note, Ctdd, v/dicw tivrtf w/criwrac (^fi&v) pavKpardptov 
{SpTtap) Koi (btii TovTo) do'Sfpiarepoi (r&p 3X\&p soil. rfTrtip&r&p) ci firj 
7r€piyepourd€, "If you do not hold out against us."-- Scholefield. 
[Poppo says, " ei firj 7r€piyf poi(t6€ si superiores nonfueritis recte valere 
" possunt, dummodo haec non ita intelligamus si nos in potestatem 
" non redegeritis, sed^tTio^ non repuleritis, re infect d redire coegeritis,*' 
If this be so, then certainly pavKpardprnp may depend on ircptyevoto-^c^ 
But I still think that another verb would be more according to the 
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spirit of the sentence, and that its place is but awkwardly supplied 
by ec fjJ} ir(piy€POurB€.'] 

P. 378. 1. 2. €g &irav t6 vndpxov dvappivTova-i, Ducas and Goller 
understand these words to mean, " for those who stake their pro- 
** perty wholly," taking cy Arav separately from rA vndpxop. I would 
rather take avapparrovo'i with Kivbwov understood, in its usual sense, 
and understand cr iircof rb vwdpxou with respect to, or, reaching to their 
whole property. 

lb. 1. 5, first note, add. [Bekker says in his edition of 1832, 
" commodius legatur ovKiri Xtlirei" and he would omit, I sappose, 
tn before ^Xd^rai] 

P- 383. 1. 6, note, dele from " There should," and read. [Goller 
makes rijg yv&p.rjs to depend on inoTdrwpoi, and I think that he is 
right ; the genitive here, as in so many other instances, answering to 
the EngHsh ablative, " in feeling." ttjs yvoptis rf fvyycm cannot, I 
think, be taken together, for t6 ^vyy€V€s cannot signify to 6pmov, and 
in its literal and proper signification rb (vyyevcr r^s yv&fujs is absolute 
nonsense. Neither is it true historically, so far as we know, that 
the Melians resembled the Lacedaemonians in their national cha- 
racter.] 

Omit " Collation jof the Venetian MS. marked V." from p. 423. 
to p. 460. 



VOL. III. 

Page 15. line 16, note, add [Poppo approves of Bekker's correc- 
tion irc/i^i.] 

P. 17.1. 18, dele the\\ and the note, and read h roU koipoU. So 
Polybius, I* 59* XPPTY^ y^ yop olx vmjpx^ irp6s rffv vpdBtO'w ev rois 

KOUfdls, 

P. 18. 1. 5, note, add [" Si quid inde commodi nacti essent, si res 
•' prospere cessissent." Bausr. " Rect^ quidem." Poppo.] 

P. 25. 1. 3, note, dele from " whether by" to " enmity," and read 
and making him feel our superiority. 

P. 26. 1. 6, note, dele from '* Lastly." 

P. 27. 1. 3> text, read (wawoKta-at. 

P. 29. 1. 5, dele note. 

P. 38. 1. I, note, add [Vid. Xenoph. Anabas. V. 7. §. 35. ra W 
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Xp^iuvra 6, vnefrxpvTO TiiMurimvi Koi Bopaici, hftrvaficvoi ^aav, ubi r^cv- 
a-fUpoi est " quum falso praedicassent."] Poppo. 

P. 4T . 1. 9, note, dele to " — not. 283." and read " Priore av alterum, 
" quod ad Ifrxy^w additam est, prseparari vidimus ad II. 41." Poppo. 
That is, the particle &v is not to be taken with the participle, even 
when the participle, as here, has a conditional sense ; (for ^vyKpaBtv 
is equivalent to el ivyKpaOelrj ;) but it shews by anticipation that the 
sentence is going to be conditional. Compare Kiihner, Gr. Gr. 
$. 455. Anmerk. 2. 

P. 44. 1. 4, dele note and read dirapxqn Compare Plato, de Legibus 
VII. p. 806 d. yetofyyUu be ciedcdoficvat 8ov\ois carapxriv r&v ck ttjs yrJ9 
airoreXova-iv. [Dr. Bloomfield has by mistake cited this passage 
from the 8th Book of Plato de Legg. instead of the 7th.] The 
Syracusans had obtained the sovereignty of the soil in some parts of 
the Sikelian country, but left the land in the hand» of the old pos- 
sessors, burdened with the payment of a certain part of the produce 
either in kind or in money to the sovereign. 

P. 46. 1. 9, dele note and read [t6v be koi avr^Bev ktitov — liyew. 
" *0 avT66ev trXros est, id frumentum quod hie suppetit, tantum fru- 
" menti quantum hie (ad usum bellicum) paratum est" Poppo. 
" We must carry with us our home supply of com," according to 
Poppo's interpretation ; but they would not surely take it all, and 
Poppo's qualification, " quantum hie ad usum bellicum paratum est," 
is inserted without any authority. Tov be koL avroBev (rirov would be 
a better reading ; " We must also carry with us some of our home 
" supply of com," &c.] 

P. 54. 1. 3, note, dele " I should rather" to the end, and read The 
only question is as to the meaning and place of the word irpom]. 
GoUer in his second edition takes it with iKTrXeva-aa-a ; ** For this 
" expedition, which sailed out first, belonging to a single city, and 
" consisting of a force of Greeks, was the most costly &c." Trp^nj 
seems to be used in distinction from the second expedition sent out 
under Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 

P. 55. 1. 2, add to the 2nd note [Goller understands by ai V7rrjpe(riat 
" the servants of the sailors," and Poppo agrees with him, if the 
text be allowed to be sound. But the servants, i. e. the slaves^ of 
the sailors would never have been especially encouraged by addi- 
tional pay, while the sailors themselves, except the thranitae, re- 
ceived only the state's allowance. What however was meant by the 
word xmripecriai is not SO easy to determine, nor do I know of any 
existing information which can decide the question.] 
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P. 57. 1. 5 4 dele the English note and read [Compare the use of the 
word, irpo(ravayKd(€iv in VII. 18. Poppo however prefers TrpocTcrcXeicci.] 

P. 65. 1.3, [n-oXtopKoivro &v, " Would be blockaded," i. e. would be 
cat off from all provisions and so obliged to surrender. Poppo asks, 
How could they be blockaded by the Syracusans, if the Syracusans 
had retired into the harbour of Tarentum ? But there should only 
be a comma at Tdpavra, and then the difficulty vanishes. " If when 
" their light squadron arrives on the coast we do not choose to fight, 
" we have only to go into Tarentum, and the enemy will then be 
" at a loss what to do ; for if he stays on our coast we should 
" blockade him, employing our ships in cutting off his supplies, 
" without risking a general action." Hermocrates^ does not mean 
that his ffeet was to be laid up or remain inactive at Tarentum, but. 
that it might retire thither when it was convenient, and then come 
out again to harass the enemy without fighting him.] 

P. 68. 1. 5, note, add [Mr. Keightly has reminded me of several 
passages where the expression brifiov npoararrfs is certainly not to be 
understood of any particular office, and he contends that neither is 
it to be so understood here. I think he is very probably right, nor 
did my original note maintain the contrary ; but only that when a 
particular office was meant, which appears sometimes to be the case, 
Brffiov Trpoarrarrfs and not Srjfxiovpybs, or any thing else, was the proper 
title of it.] 

P. 70. 1. 13, dele the (), dele also the note 1. 14, and read 1. 13. 
fjjya yap k.t.\, [" The ships will have enough to do to get to 
*' Sicily at all, and to carry such stores of all sorts as will be needed, 
" they cannot therefore carry besides an army large enough to cope 
" with the population of a great city." There is no reason there- 
fore to violate the construction by connecting, as I did in my former 
edition, the clause r^v re SKkriv napaa-Kivriv k, r. X. with oUff iirXiras 
(O-ofrX^^etr.] 

P. 71.1. 7, note, dele to " ships." and read " An army settled in a 
** camp immediately after leaving its ships." 

P. 7 j. 1. 7, dele note and read [aXX' Zti km pvv k. r. X. That some- 
thing here is corrupt seems certain ; I think also that the words 
aXX* en Koi pvv belong to what follows, to koivop aii^€. The simplest 
correction would be to strike out the words tj a/xa^cVraroi-i— 'EXX^veov, 
or else to omit the two words d^vvcrcaraToi and core. The present 
text seems to have been made out of the original text and its 
marginal gloss, both of which seem mixed up together. Thucydides 
could scarcely have written both d^vvtrararoi and dfjLaBctrraroi.'] 
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P. 88. 1. 7, text, read €<f>opfua-0€PTas, dele note to eiravaxaprjo'avTag, 
and read [itttopiiiaBivras. It seems to shew the difficulty of coming 
to a certain decision as to some passages in Thucydides, that my 
former note, defending the old reading €<l)opfirf6€VTas, should have 
seemed satisfactory to Goller, and should have induced him to 
restore €4iopfirf6€VTa£ in his 2nd edition, whereas I myself on farther 
consideration helieve it to be faulty. The aorist participles may not 
be confounded with the present, and the sense of €7ravaxo>pri<ravTag 
cannot be " whilst retiring/' or " in order to retire," but " having 
" retired.'* The sense must be, ** when they had retreated from 

: " their display of their force under the walls of Syracuse, and had 

*' brought their ships to land, Megara was to be the place which 
** should be made the chief naval station." Lamachus did not ex- 
pect the war to last till winter, but the fleet after landing the army 
could not remain off S3rracuse, and it must retreat to some point 
where it might lie safely. And such a point Lamachus thought 
was to be found at Megara, as in fact the Athenians afterwards did 
find such an one at Thapsus.] 

P. 89. 1, 17, dele note and read ^wktov eir\ icepc^s k. r. X.] " They 
" sailed on towards Syracuse in a single file, having with them all 
** the rest of their ships except ten, but ten they had sent on be- 

L " fore" &c. 

4 P- 93- !• ^y ^^^ ^ote. 

P. 95. 1. 8, note, add [Tp67r<p is confirmed almost beyond a doubt 
by a passage quoted by Poppo from Dion Cassius, XLIII. 13. p. 
349 Reimar, where speaking of Caesar's conduct towards those 
whom he wished to get rid of, he says, otrovs p.rjbcvt d^ioxptfj^ ryxX^- 
fiori /imkBetP fbvvaro, 4v Tp6ir^ ^ rivi an^av^l vir€^^p€i.^ 

P. 96. 1. I, note, add [Goller in his 2nd edition interprets the 
words as meaning en-cr^dcvo-ay — Kaiir^p rvpapvoi Svrts oSrot. " These 
" men for tyrants, i. e. considered as tyrants, paid very great atten- 
" tion to virtue." «rl ir\€tarov dri rvpauvoi, ** in the greatest degree 
" for tyrants," or " considered as tyrants."] 

P. 98. L 3, note, add [iv rj irpwrg arriXrj, Is it possible that this 
can mean " on the first face or front of the monument," supposing 
it to have been like a square pedestal, with the inscription continued 
in all the four sides }"] 

P. 99. note, col. 2, dele ** in IIL 84. and," dele also from " 'Ev 4 
" pii*' to " harmless power." 
i P. III. 1. 13, note, add [At Thucydides hie non vult dicere, 

^ navigare in partem ulteriorem Sicilise, sed praeternavigare oram 
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Sicilise ulteriorem. *^ Rkc autem significatione irXcci' r^ hr€K€iva r^p 
ScfccXuiff seque Grsecum videtur ac ir€piopyl(iE<rBai r6 irp6s v6tov, ircpiop- 
lUw ra irp6s t6 ireXayos, et similia, de quibus vid. adnot. ad III. 6. 
Perspexit idem nuper Goeller. Poppo.] 

P. 1 12. 1. I j, note, dele " See " to the end and read [Goller 

also has inclosed the conjunction koi in brackets, in his 2nd edition.] 

P. 1 14. 1. 9, dele the English note and read [Qaidni vero recte dic- 
tum sit ; und ausserdem dass sie auch ohnedies gedachten, mit der 
Rustung fertig zu seyn (perfect) um nach Katana zu gehen ? Quare 
statim subjicit, imX dc iroifia avrois Koi ra rrjs irapaa-Kevfjs rju, Gollbr. 
Goller's German translation runs thus in English, ** And besides 
" that they purposed even without this, to be in readiness with their 
" baggage to march to Catana."] 

P. 1 2 1 . 1. I, note, dele from ** I would rather" to the end, and read 
[There can be no doubt that tnraKov<rerai is here used in a passive 
and impersonal sense, and avroU is probably the dative of the agent, 
and not of the object, ct pqov avrois vnaKowrtrai is, '* If they should 
have to obey on easier terms."] 

P. 128. 1. 24, note, dele from " But *' and read [And this is 

probably the true sense ; the islanders of the iSgean being chiefly 
alluded to, most of whom were of Athenian origin. See Thucyd. I. 
12.] 

P. 13 3. 1. 15, note, dele to " sense." 

P. 153. 1. 10, note, dele from " Immediately," and read [e^pfuxis. 
** And at the same time by attacks with our soldiers on the land 
" side."] 

P. 162. 1. I, dele note and read [rhs iFpotrfiaireis. The sur£EU» of 
Epipolse, speaking generally, may be called a triangle on an inclined 
plane, of which the city was the base. The sides of the triangle 
are two lines of steep descent, more or less precipitous; and it 
appears that no road led up to them from the country below, either 
on the north or south of Syracuse. All approach to Epipolse there- 
fore was by the apex of the triangle, where the high ground breaks 
off abruptly, being divided by a gap from the Hyblsean hills beyond, 
and here the roads from the plains of Syracuse and of Thapsus 
meet, joining the road which came in along the Hyblsean ridge 
from Leontini and the interior of the island. The Trpoafiao'tts then, 
or ways of approaching Epipolse, were the roads or paths which 
ascended the ridge in particular places, through openings in the line 
of the cliffs. There were perhaps some such on the northern side, 
as for instance what is now called the Scala Greca, by which the 
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Catania road ascends from the plain of Thapsus. Bat the principal 
approaches were by the apex of the triangle, bv the gap under 
Euryelus, from whence they mounted to the summit of the ridge.] 

P. 163. 1. 7, note, " north of Thapsus :" read " wept of Thapsus :" 

P. 166. 1. I. [i. mlxKrav t6v Kvickov. If 6 kvkKos is the Athenian 
circumvallation, with which they proposed to surround Syracuse, 
the aorist here appears out of place, inasmuch as the circumvallation 
was never completed at all, and much less in this early part of the 
siege. Yet that the aorist is genuine, and that what is here called 
6 KVKkos was not only begun but finished, appears from ch. 99, and 
ch. 101, where Thucydides first says ireixiCov t6 irp6s ^p€a» rov 
jcvjcXov T€ixos, and then in ch. loi he adds airo rod kvkXov mixiffip 
t6v KprjfAPov Tov imip rot) tXovs. Here 6 Kvickos is assumed to be 
finished, and the Athenians begin to raise their walls, €T€ixiCov, to 
the north and south of it. Yet again in VII. 2. 6 kvkKos is the 
Athenian circumvallation, and is spoken of as not finished : rf ^X^ 
TOV KVKkov *** ?(rrcy a ical ^iiUpya rh de luu c^cipyacr/yicVa icarcXciircro, 
The solution seems to be that 6 kvkXos which is spoken of as finished, 
was on the one hand a part of the circumvallation, but was also a 
complete work in itself, something that is of an entrenched camp, 
which was to be the point of junction and key of the two lines 
which were to run respectively to the sea by Trogilus, and to the 
great harbour. It was the central point of the whole line, from 
which the works to the right and left were to conunence; and 
therefore it was neither a single wall nor a double wall, but some- 
thing of a fortified enclosure, whether circular or square or oblong, 
from which the double wall of the lines was to be carried out on 
each side, just as the Athenian long walls contract into a mere line 
from the wide fortified enclosure of Piraeus.] 

P. 168. 1. I, note, dele from ** If avrols to koI airroU." and read 

[If auTois be genuine it must refer to the Athenians, and be governed 
by ayriir€fiv€i». But Poppo objects that the Athenians are called 
€Ktivoi, and that to apply the pronoun avroU to them in the same 
sentence would create confusion. He therefore now prefers ovro/, 
but I doubt whether his objection to avrols is valid, and it seems 
doubtful whether the nominative or the dative is to be preferred.] 

P. 183. 1. 2, note, dele to ** country." and read See the memoir on 
the map of Syracuse. 

P. 192. 1. 6, note, add [Haack now reads /i>^fi)7r, and GoUer on 
the contrary has restored yvafjojs, but he understands it as signifying 
" Nicias' meaning ;" ypm/xftf eXXtwcw ytyv6fi€Poi, ** falling short of ex- 
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" pressing his meaning perfectly." But then surely we should have 
had rfJ9 avrov yvoiiArjs, and not simply yi^db/iiyf .] 

P. 193. 1. I. [6 be Korii t6 arparonebov ic. r. X. ** Nicias magis 
*' castris custodiendis quam ultro adeundo pericula, curabat exerci- 
*' turn." Poppo. GoUer retains the old reading, 6 be ra Kara rh 
arpaT6jr€bov bia ^Xaic^r rfbri tx&v tKOVtriatv Kivbvvoyv iirefieKciro, and in- 
tei*prets it as Reiske had done, joining bta (jnikaiajs with cKovcrtW 
Kivbvvap, *' He was looking to the state of his camp, keeping it on 
" its guard against running into dangers voluntarily." Bekker in 
his various readings suggests the substitution of a'(l>&p for exfoV'"] 

P. 206. 1. 14, note, add ['* Till it was accidentally stumbled upon 
" two years ago by the French surveyors, no one had ever seen the 
" ruins of Decelea. They stand on the west side of a gap in the 
•* hills, hke Dunmailraise between Steil Fell and Seat Sandal in West- 
" morland, and the gap is plainly visible from Athens, though to see 
*' the fortress itself must have been very difficult if not impossible. 
" The only road to Oropus passes immediately under the ruins, 
*•* through a very narrow gorge." — MS. Letter from Greece, Jan. 
1841.] 

P. 225. 1. 9, dele note. 

P. 240. 1. 6, note, add [Poppo and Goller refer ravrrjv to rrfp yrjv 
which is better. — "in terram, eamque exiguo spatio distantem, et ^f 

" in exiguum spatium (patentem)."] 

P. 259. 1. 4, note, col. 2. 1. 5. **may also" read "is better to 
" make it." 

P. 263. 1. 10, note, add [ttov inter quosdam homines, quos Nicias 
non nominabat. Goller. And both Goller and Poppo explain rh 
Pov\6fjL€vov as " illi quos significaverat velle," referring to the pre- 
ceding chapter, rjv yap ri koi iv rais 2vpaKovo-ais fiov\6fi€VOP rois 'A^- 
paiois ra Trpdyfwra ipbovpai.^ 

P. 265. 1. 14, note, add [Bauer's translation is " Factio quae Syra- 
" cusanis favebat ejecta fuerat et in regionem amicam confugerat." 
Poppo justifies this sense of es 0tXia by the Latin expressions " in 
" pacatum, in hosticum." But neither do I believe that cV <l>iKia 
can signify " to a friendly country," nor was it to the purpose to 
say whither the Syracusan party had retired ; and it wasquite clear 
that they would not fly to an enemy's country for protection.] 

P. 273. 1. 2, note, add [If we take Kpeia-a-ovs to be the accusative, 
as Poppo is inclined to do, we must understand trpoo-ayeaOai, " neither 
" being able by their forces to bring them over, seeing that they 
" were the stronger."] 
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P. 275. 1. I, note, add [Poppo objects to this explanation, and 
translates " das Verhaltniss welches stallfand zu," " the relation 
" which existed towards the cities of Athens and Lacedsemon." 
Goller agrees with my former interpretation, which I still think 
preferable to Poppo's.] 

P. 277. 1. 12, dele note and read ["Karavri/epv apad Atticos nus- 
" quam aliam nisi loci notionem habet." Poppo. If this be so, the 
words must be understood to mean, Boeotians opposed to Boeotians.] 

P. 283. 1. 8, note, dele from '• Goller " 

P. 284. 1. 14, deU note. 

P. 288. 1. I, note, add (Poppo and Goller have misunderstood the 
last words of this note, as if I had meant to say that the condition 
of the fieroiKoi was more favoured than that of the citizens. I meant 
to say that their relation towards the actual citizens was less un. 
favourable than the relation of fieroucoi to citizens in other states of 
Greece.] 

P. 293, text, 1. 8, <coi read [ical], 

P. 298. 1. 3, note, add [Poppo says that it is not necessary to 
supply trda-a-ovro, because itfuvKaxTfrov signifies '^excubias agebant, 
*' sive speculabantur motus classis hostilis, donee ad ostium versus 
" provecta esset ; tum demum undique incurrerunt." And GroUer 
defends the old reading vapaPariOoi or vapa^Oj, saying that " naves 
1 *' non in medio portu sed ad litus circumcirca et impressionis undi- 

" que faciendse causd. coUocaverunt, et ideo, ut si pressi ab hostibus 
" ad terram illas appellerent, ubicunque id fecissent a peditibus suc- 
" currentibus defenderentur."] 

P. 302. 1. iiy note, add [In the account given by Diodorus, XX. 
51. of the great sea fight off Cyprus between Demetrius Poliorcetes 
and Ptolemy Soter, we find the following passage : "OXtos de nou 
ic/Xai KOI napakoyoi trvvUrrayro yMx<u, TroXXoxiff r&v flip ^tt6v<op cirucpo' 
Tovvrap difli TTjP T&p iTKaxft&p vntpoxov, top di Kf^irrdpop ffki^yApciP bik 
rh TTtpl rrfp arcunp iXdrrtafAa koi t^v dyo/taXtay rS>p <rvyfiaip6pr<ap cV rois 
ToiovTois KtpbvpoK, This sccms to confirm the opinion of those who 
think that one or more words have dropped out of the present text 
of Thucydides. If we suppose that the text ran thus, — 

Koi 8tk TO dpmiJMkop 
T&p avfAPaipdprmp wepi rrfp iMXfv op^paKop 

Koi Trjp aro^ip rrjs povfiax^^^ ^'^ ^^ 7^^ *• ''• ^• 
the recurrence of the same word at the end of two successive lines 
may have deceived the copyist, and caused him in this as in other 
^ cases to omit inadvertently a whole line.] 

H 
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P. 310. L 7, note, add [Nos, qunm okiymm sunpHciter deleri posse 
non videator, qoin Tocabalam mOOiSitr significana pro eo reponendnm 
sit, viz dubitamos. Poppo.J 

P. 321. 1. 6^ note, dele r^ and add to note [Ta^ at Schol. videtur 
fecisse, t^ jnnge cum verbis <^M» ns eytyi^ro. Poppo.] 

P. 322. 1. 4, note, " ^by Poppo." add "and now also by 

" GoUer." 

P. 336. 1. 1 , dele note and read [djn;XXax^c valet liberos esse (conf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 500.) et addito op liberos fore. Poppo.] 

P. 339i 1. 10, var. lectt. dele GoelL and add [avros Poppo in 
adnott. p. 622.] 

lb. 1. 14, note, /or " Oraetes" read "Oroetes," /or "iEbares" read 
"CEbares," and for " Pissuthres" read " Pissuthnes." 

P. 342. 1. 12, note 2. /or " Cnaethus" read " Cnoetbus." 

P. 366. 1. I, var. lectt. [Poppo in adnott. p. 659. (vpaip€B¥fa€aBaiJ] 

P. 370. text, 1. 4, for S^€p read otirtp, and in var. lectt. dele 
'* N.m." and read " G.N. Bekker 2. Vulgo S^tpJ 

P. 374. 1. 8, note, /or *• Doric" read *• Daric' 

P. 375. 1. 4; note, add [Hermann's explanation of this passage, as 
given by Poppo, is as follows : — ^The smn of three talents a month 
paid to five ships, would have made each man receive an awkward 
fraction. Accordingly, four ships drew their pay at the old rate^ 
i.e. each man received -f a drachma per day; and the fifth thus 
received a whole talent per month ; which gives i drachma per day 
to each seaman, naph irivrt vav^ Hermann interprets, ''for every 
" fifth ship," and he supposes that each of the five ships drew this 
higher rate of pay by turns.] 

P. 381. 1. 7, text, dele ^air€p ib6vT€£ eV and read &s cii!k>v idrnxov 

lb. var, lectt. add ** vulgo ^<nr«p l66vTf£." 

lb. dele note. 

P. 38a. 1. 2, note, add [Bishop Thirlwall observes, "It is far from 
** clear why the Athenians should have gone to Lesbos for building 
** tools, instead of bringing them from Samos." vol. iv. p. 22, note. 
Supposing that they were to be had equally well at Lesbos, there 
would be the advantage of not encumbering their ships with any 
superfluous weight before it was absolutely necessary.] 

P. 385. 1. ai, note, add [" He was lost at sea." Thirlwall, vol. iv. 
p. aa. It is added in a note, " d^W(«> is the word commonly used 
'* on suoh occasions, meaning simply to sink or drown. So Xenoph. 
Hellen. 1. 6. §. 33. and iElian, Var. Hist. XIL 61."] 
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P. 390. 1. 14, note, /or " Mrfp," read " Mcp." and dele from "The 

word " 

P. 400. 1. 6, note, add [Poppo follows Hack's interpretation of 
these words, " nisi si quando eos (Athenienses) non everterint ;" 
and he adds, " unde sententia aptissima oritur, quum Lacedsemonii 
** hac sol4 re a liberandd lonii retineri posse dicantur, si ab Atheni- 
" ensibus non eversis metos iis relinquatur." Hermann thinks that 
the word /i^ only adds to the strength of the negative, and he trans- 
lates, " nisi hi barbari Grsecos, quos sub ditione su& tenerent, etiam 
" delevissent."j 

P. 427. 1. 9, note^ add [" Converte, in rebus bellicis perdurare* 
Conf. 86. KOi raWa ineXevtv dvT€\€iy xat fjojdiv €vdUi6p(u T019 iroXefiiois," 
CrOLLBR.] 

P. 429, 1. J, var. lectt. dele ** Goell." and add [tvvofilav Goell. 
ed. 2.3 

P. 439. 1, 2, note, dele from " *Ytr6 " 

P. 462. 1. 2. var. lectt. dele " Poppo." 

lb. note, add [Poppo now retains the old reading xai, and strikes 
out the comma after ciriirXovy, connecting «>( ovk ^OiXtfo-av t6v — 
IfTiirXovv — vavfMxrja'ai*'] 

P. 466. 1. 14, text, /or " €v* read " cs." 

P. 472. 1. 12, note, dele from "but how " and read [and this 

I suppose is right, although x^^^ ^X^^* ^ ^ ^^ known, generally 
signifies, *' to be obliged to another," and not " to have favour" 
with him^ as being the obliger. Poppo however quotes Eurip. 
Hecuba 830. as giving an instance of x^P^^ ^X^"^ ^ ^^ sense of 
having or enjoying favour.} 

P. 522, "Memoir on the Map of Syracuse," dele from " the Athe- 
nians sailed" to "Syracuse" and read. As the operations during this 
part of the siege were mostly carried on above Syracuse, on the 
heights of Epipolse, it will be best to give, in the first place, a 
general description of the face of the ground; which I owe to 
my friend^ Mr. Stanley, of University College. 

I. The rock on which the present city of Syracuse is built rises 
above the level of the ground immediately without it ; like the 
rock on which the modem town of Tarentiun stftnds, and which 
in ancient times was the citadel. Thus a considerable part at least 
of what Thucydides calls ^ tfyn v^is, VI. 3, lay almost on the level 
of the sea, between the rock of Ortygia on one side and the rising 
ground of Epipolse on the other. 

II. The range of Epipolse is a long low wall of broad table land, 

H 2 
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extending from the mountains of Hybla to the sea, and dividing 
the plain of Thapsus from the plain of S3rracuse, just as a similar 
wall divides the plain of Catana from that of Thapsus. From the 
flat surface of Acradina up to the highest point of Belvedere, 
(Euryelus, or nearly so,) the ascent is so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible, except where it is broken by four decided slopes of 
rock. 

The first and lowest of these is the rocky ground about the 
theatre. (See the map.) A very little way west of the theatre is a 
street hewn out of the rock, and tombs in the rock on each side, 
like those outside the precincts of Delphi. This would seem to 
shew that the east end of this street, near the theatre, formed the 
limit of the ancient town ; the street of tombs being immediately 
without the walls^ as at Pompeii, as in the tombs of the Appian way 
at Rome, those along the Piraic road at Athens, and the road near 
the gates of Corcyra, mentioned by Xenoph. Hellen. VI. 2. §. 20. 
The street of tombs at Syracuse issues in an open table flat, which 
continues over long fields covered with stones, and traces of ruts, 
and foundations of houses in the rock, till it comes to the second 
step or break, at the spot marked on the map " Latomise," a small 
quarry, called " of Philoxenus," in the face of a low, but conspicuous 
hill. 

From this^ a series of undulations brings you to the third step 
marked ** Mongibellisi," where on three or four craggy eminences 
are the remains of well built stone walls, with a long subterranean 
passage beneath, much resembling in general appearance the fortress 
at Eleutherse^ in Attica. 

The fourth and highest step is the conical rock of the telegraph 
of Belvedere ; seen for at least twenty miles on the road to Catania. 
Here the range of Epipolae abruptly ends, and an undulating gap 
ensues between it and the range of the Hyblsean hills, (Monte del 
Bosco.) This gap is evidently the only direct outlet into the plain 
of Thapsus for an army enclosed in the plain of Syracuse by the 
long wall of Epipolae, though other valleys running up into the 
Hyblsean hills would offer escape into the interior. Here the clifl^ 
towards the plain vary from ten to twenty feet, and the descent is 
still through a narrow lane winding amongst them. See VII. 44. §*8. 

From Mongibellisi to the theatre there still exists an ancient 
subterraneous tunnel of water, marked in the map as aqueducts; 
and the only very marked traces of ancient walls are between the 
Latomiae of Philoxenus and Mongibellisi. 
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This account I have given in Mr. Stanley's own words, and its 
clearness is so great, that I could scarcely gain a more lively notion 
of the ground from personal observation. And thus we are in pos- 
session of all the existing data which can help us to understand the 
narrative of Thucydides ; yet difficulties remain which it seems 
impossible fully to remove. 

Labdalum, Mr. Stanley thinks, must be placed at Mongibellisi, 
and not at Belvedere : and the conical hill of Belvedere he supposes 
to be Euryelus. Both these positions will suit the narrative of 
Thucydides perfectly ; but the situation of Hexapylum, so often 
mentioned by Livy in his account of the Roman siege of Syracuse, 
is extremely perplexing. Mr. Hughes, (Travels in Sicily, &c.,) 
places it at Mongibellisi ; yet Hexapylum was clearly the limit of 
the city even as enlarged by Dionysius ; and if Euryelus was at 
Belvedere, it must have been without the city, whereas Livy describes 
it (XXV. 25.) as vnthin it, though at its extremity ; " tumulus est 
" in extrema parte urbis, versus a mari." 

This question, however, need not concern us here. It will be 
sufficient to say, that when the Athenians arrived before Syracuse, 
the city, properly speaking, did not extend beyond the site of the 
theatre, or the first step in the ascent of Epipolae from the level of 
the plain. But beyond this there was a fortified barrier running 
apparently parallel to the city wall, at a certain distance without it ; 
which had been constructed by the Syracusans for the purpose of 
enlarging their line of defence, and obliging the enemy to lengthen 
their circumvallation in proportion. This barrier, 7rpoTcix«rfta, was 
carried probably on the level ground above the cMis by the theatre, 
and it included within it what Thucydides calls rhv Teficvirriv, whether 
he means the statue of Apollo Temenites, or, as others think, a 
quarter called Temenites from its neighbourhood to the sacred 
ground of Apollo. But how far the inclosure was carried from the 
edge of the clifi^, in other words, how high it reached up the slope 
of Epipolse, we have no information to determine. 

The Athenians then sailed from Catana in the spring of 414 B.C. 
under cover of the night, and landed about day-break opposite a 
place called Leon, " which is distant from Epipolae," says Thucy- 
dides, " six or seven stadia." According to our present MSS. of 
Livy, Leon was five Roman miles distant from Hexapylum, XXIV. 
39. ad fin. : a hopeless contradiction, if the text be right ; but Mr. 
Bottcher, of Dresden, has corrected it to " II millia passuum," sup- 
posing that the U which marks the distance in some of the MSS. 
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is a corraption of II, and not of V. (quinque.) It is difficult to 
find any point on the coast which is not more than six or seven 
stadia from Epipolse, if that name be meant to express the ascent 
by Euryelus ; but if Thucydides meant that Leon was only six or 
seven stadia from the nearest point of the ridge of Epipolse, and 
not from the point where the Athenians actually ascended, the 
statement may be tolerably correct. 

The Syracusans, aware of the importance of the position of 
Epipolae, had intended to secure the approaches to it ; rhg vpotr* 
fidaeis (VI. 96.) These, as we have seen, were the openings in the 
cliff at different points by which the ridge might be ascended, and 
particularly the ascent by Euryelus, where the roads, both from the 
plain of Thapsus and from that of Syracuse^ met in the gap already 
mentioned, just below the hill of Belvedere. But, from some 
neglect^ the approaches had not been secured ; and the Athenians 
ascended from the plain of Thapsus unobserved, and entered upon 
the ridge of Epipolae by Euryelus, while the Syracusans were re- 
viewing their men on the banks of the Anapus, in the plain on the 
south of the city. 

P. 523, dele from '* This must be" to " Megara." and read. Lab- 
dalum, according to IVIr. Stanley, must have stood, not on Belvedere, 
as I had formerly placed it, but at Mongibellisi. It appears that 
from Mongibellisi the view does open towards Megara and Thapsus, 
which the mere sight of the map had led me to doubt ; and this 
being so, and it appearing that Euryelus must be passed by any 
one descending Epipolse, before he could arrive at Labdalum^ the 
position of MongibelUsi has the best claim to be considered as the 
site of Labdalum. 

After the fortifying of Labdalum, &c. 

P. 523, dele three paragraphs from "Alarmed" and read. Alarmed 
however by the progress of the work, the Syracusans began a 
counterwall^ to intercept the intended course of the Athenian lines. 
(VI. 99.) The situation of this counterwork has been much dis- 
puted. I had expressed an opinion in the first edition of this work, 
that " it was carried in a north-west direction, parallel to and under 
" the southern cliff of Epipolse, on that lower elevation, half way 
*' between Epipolse and the plain, which was partly occupied at a 
*' later period by the quarter called Neapolis." Goller, on the 
contrary, thinks that it was carried on the north side, across Epipolse, 
and that it is the same wall afterwards spoken of as ryKaptriov rtlxos 
in VII. 4. And Mr. Dunbar, of Edinburgh, in a MS. paper on the 
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siege of Syracuse^ which he has had the kindness to lend me, main- 
tains also the same opinion. Bishop Thirlwall, on the contrary, 
appears to think that it was carried along the terrace of Neapolis. 
(Hist. Gr. vol. III. p. 41 1.) 

Goller and Mr. Dunbar urge chiefly that the Athenians at this 
time were bent on carrying their walls in the direction of Trogilus, 
and had not yet made any demonstration of carrying them down 
into the plain on the south ; so that the expression ^ cVcIvot tfitXKov 
&^iv r6 T€ixos would be most naturally understood of the north side 
of Epipolse. And they also say that what is here called rtlxos 
iyKapaiov cannot but be the wall which is again called by the very 
same name in VII. 4, and that although Thucydides says that it 
had been destroyed, VI. 100, t^v imortixio'tv KoBtikop, yet that this 
cannot be taken literally, but must only mean, that it was rendered 
defenceless, and not actually pulled down to the ground. 

On the other hand, the mention of the sacred ground, ro re/icvor^ 
the olive trees of which were used for this counterwork, and which, 
mentioned thus nakedly, can hardly be any other than the famous 
sacred ground refievos, which gave to Apollo his title of " Temenites," 
seems a very strong argument in favour of my original opinion, 
because Apollo Temenites, as we know from Cicero's express testi- 
mony, had his temple in Neapolis, (Verres, IV. 53.) And I think 
also that the €<f)oboi, which the Syracusans meant to secure with a 
palisade, are best understood of the openings in the cliff of Epipolae, 
through which the enemy might descend upon the terrace of Nea- 
polis. And although the Athenians were at this period immedi- 
ately engaged with the northern part of their lines, yet as it was 
certain that the works would ultimately be carried across the plain 
on the south to the harbour, the words ^ cKelvoi. efjttXKov afeiv r6 
T€ixo9 appear applicable to the south side of Epipolse without any 
violence to their meaning. The argument with respect to the iyicdp- 
crtop rctxos is, I confess, a strong one, because of the acknowledged 
difficulty of understanding the passages in VII. 4. and 7 ; but yet 
it is obliged to tamper with Thucydides' words, where he says ex- 
pressly Trjv vTTOTcixifriv KaOeTkov, and the difficult passages in the 
seventh book are perhaps susceptible of a different explanation. 

I am inclined still to adhere to my original opinion, that the 
counterwork mentioned in VI. 99. was carried along the terrace of 
Neapolis. But certainty is not attainable on this question, any 
more than on many others in ancient military geography ; and it 
may be doubted whether Thucydides himself had a perfectly clear 
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notion of the operations of the siege, which, as well as the nature 
of the ground, must have been necessarily described to him by 
others. 

P. 524. 1. 3 from bottom, for "this" read "the." The attack 
of the Athenians on the counterwork &c. 

P. 526. 1. 4, /or " narrow ridge" read " gap." /or " connecting it 
with" read " dividing it from." 

lb. 1. 5, /or " leaving Labdalum behind him" read " so." 

lb. 1. 2 1 , dele from " which is" to " Epipolae" 1. 30, and read, and 
this is true, even if it stood as low as Mongibellisi, because the 
second of the four steps cf Epipolae, that namely by the quarry of 
Philoxenus, conceals all above it from the view of those who are 
between it and the town. 

It was at this period of the siege that the Syracusans commenced 
another counterwork, which Thucydides thus describes, VII. 4. 
irtixiffiv ol 2vpaK6(rioi Koi ol (vfiiiaxoi dia r&v *E7rLirdkS>v diro ttjs TrdXcooff 
dp^fuvoi Svm irphi rh iyKapciov rfi^off airkovv. The interpretations of 
this passage differ; some supposing that rei^or must be repeated 
twice over, mixiipv irp6s t6 iyKopawv rtixo^ T€ix'^^ aiikovv^ and under- 
Standing by the eyKopaioy rci^off the wall already so called in YI. 99. 
and which, according to this interpretation, bad been dismantled 
only and not destroyed by the Athenians ; while others translate 
vphs t6 iyKoptriov as signifying " in a cross or oblique direction/' and 
understand Thucydides to mean " that they began to carry a single 
" wall up through Epipolae in a cross direction." That vpos to 
iyKoptriuv may be thus interpreted I hold to be certain ; it is proved 
by the expression np6s opBhs, " at right angles," used by Polybius VI. 
28. and elsewhere, and by the quotation from Xenophon given by 
Dobree« Hellen. IV. 3. §. 23. €V€Xf*-pv^<^ vpo^ to trtfAov dti>K(iv. 

But the first interpretation certainly appears to be confirmed by 
VII. 7. where we read that the Syracusans completed their wall 
which they had been carrying upwards across Epipolae, p^xP'' ^^^ 
iyxapaiov Ttix^vs, And then the question is, what this eyKoptnop 
rcixof can be ? 

I had ventured to understand it as meaning the Athenian circum- 
vallation, which was running at right angles to the counterwork. 
And Bishop Thirlwall considers this interpretation as admissible. 
(Hist. Or. vol. iii. p. 418. note.) Mr. Dunbar supposes it to mean 
the old counterwork of the Syracusans, mentioned in VI. 99; and 
the wall which was carried to meet it he believes to have run 
parallel to the Athenifto Ji^^k^B appears, he says, by the expres- 
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sions wapotKodofificra3fT€£ Koi irap€\$6vT€£. But this last notion appears 
to me to be quite erroneous. 

Another explanation, suggested to me by a friend, is this : that 
the iyKCLfKnov r€ixos of VII. 4, and VII. 7, is one which Thucydides 
omitted to mention in its proper place, and which he here supposes 
to be known to his readers ; just as in VII. 43. we find a T€ixi(rfia 
of the Syracusans near to Euryelus, which certainly could not have 
been thei'e when the Athenians first ascended Epipolse^ and yet 
Thucydides has not mentioned its erection. This would be in itself 
probable enough ; but the difiiculty still recurs, what was the object, 
and what the direction of the cyKcipaiov r€txos, the formation of 
which had not before been mentioned ? And to this question no 
satisfactory answer can, I think, be given. 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that Thucydides speaks of 
one wall only; which is called Tftxoy anXovv in VII. 3, VII. 11, and 
in VII. 42 ; which is called " a cross- wall," or **a wall built cross- 
•' ways" in VII. 3, and in VII. 7 ; and which is called ircLpaTtixurfia 
in VII. 1 1, VII. 42, and VII. 43. And the direction of this wall 
cannot be doubted. It was to be carried up the slope of Epipolse, 
&c. 

P. 527, omit two paragraphs from "Immediately" and read. We 
have thus, I think, only the difficulty of the famous passage in VII. 
f 7. where Thucydides says that the twelve remaining ships expected 

from Greece arrived just after the Syracusan counterwork had been 
carried beyond the end of the Athenian lines ; and he goes on to 
say, ^werdxurav t6 \otn6v rois ^vpcucoaiois fJ^XP*^ ^^^ iyKapaiov rtixovs. 
Now first the language here is remarkable, for as the text now 
stands there is no other nominative to ^v€T€lxurav than at i/$c9, — and 
though it is easy to say that al vti€s means the men out of the ships, 
yet this is not the way in which Thucydides commonly writes, and 
seems to shew either that something has dropped out of the text, 
or that the whole passage was written carelessly. Again, to \onrov 
when standing alone generally signifies either " for the time to 
" come," or "for the rest," "for what remains." But here it 
must mean " the remaining part of the work," and yet no work had 
been specified. To \ovirhv rov nporreixi^riiaros, would have been in- 
telligible, but rh \oin6v simply is obscure, and to my mind suspicious. 
I cannot but think then that the text in this place has sustained 
some injury, or else that Thucydides wrote carelessly and confusedly. 
But I beheve his meaning to have been that from some other part 
of the city a wall was carried out to join the cross wall, and thus to 
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form a new wportlxuriitu A part of the cross-wall extended no 
doubt beyond the irpor€ixMr/ia, and was still a single wall, with 
nothing to cover it as soon as it was attacked in the rear. But a 
part of it, we know not how large a part, was secured by the new 
wall, which had been carried from the city to join it ; and it is likely 
that the irport cxmt/ui thus formed was one of the three mentioned 
in VII. 43. where the Syracusans and their allies lay encamped, to 
be ready on an instant if ^any attack should be made against the 
cross-wall 

P. 529.1. 16, dele from "whether we are" to "the plain." and 
read, one of them being perhaps the fortified enclosure of Temenites, 
and another the enclosed space formed by the meeting of the cross- 
wall with another wall carried out from a different part of the city, 
as already described. 

Subjoin " Mr. Kenrick's Letter." — Rev. Sir, My publisher, Mr. 
Fellowes, has usually, I believe, sent copies of my various publica- 
tions to the heads of the great public schools in his own name. I 
have so far departed ft'om the usual course as to address myself 
directly to you and request your acceptance of a copy of my Hero- 
dotus, because I wished to avail myself of this opportunity to offer 
to your consideration some remarks on a passage in the Preface to 
your edition of Thucydides, and suggest an explanation of a difficulty 
which, at the time when it was published, you represent as an in- 
superable obstacle to the progress of your grammatical analysis. 

The passage to which I refer is the following. Vol. III. Pref. p. v. 
** I went far enough to ascertain the different uses of tl and rjv in 
** Thucydides as a matter of fact ; but my ignorance of the etymo- 
" logy of the two words made me unable to ascend higher and to 
" explain the principle of this difference," &c. The etymology 
which I propose is, to derive ct from the dative feminine of the re- 
lative, which of course, before the introduction of the long vowel, 
would be written HEI ; or, if we suppose an unaspirated form of 
the relative, of which, I think, I can shew other traces, EI. It can 
hardly be doubted, 1 think, that if stands in the same relation to 
the relative in Greek, as quam to qui, quce, quod in Latin, whether 
the case has been originally the accusative, and has lost its final v, 
as fjv became^, or originally the dative. An aspiration is so easily 
lost or added, especially the former, that a difference in this point 
cannot be reasonably objected to an etymology in other respects 
satisfactory. I will not undertake to say what anhstantive has been 
left out which caused the form of the ' 'nine ; any 
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more than what ellipsis of a masculine or neuter noun has caused 
irov and iroi k.t.X., not believing that every adjective form, which 
now stands alone, was once supported by a substantive ; but it 
would be easy to fill up the gap, if any be thought to exist. El 
then, according to my view of it, is a case of the relative, and is 
equivalent to " in what circumstance.** Let us see how this assumed 
meaning will answer to its actual use. First, when an assumption 
is made and argued upon as a fact : tl eltri ^w/aoI, cto-1 kqI BtoL, the 
case or circumstance of the existence of altars being assumed, in 
that case or circumstance the existence of gods is true. You might 
substitute the acknowledged relative particle Sirov with so little 
change of meaning, as to afford a strong presumption that ei is a 
relative particle also. Second, when a fact is assumed, and a certain 
course of conduct announced thereupon : ft rovro ^ivov eiravcX^riv 
Beka, " tit case this is better, I am ready to return." Third, of a 
past case supposed not realized : IwKpard fl npo<r€ixov ol *A^yaibc 
iyepovTo ^ €hboiiiov€i, " in the circumstance or case in which the 
" Athenians attended to Socrates, they would have been fortuuate." 
Fourth, of a possible future case : c? ns ravra irparroi ficya /i av (00€- 
X^o-ctc. Here again the substitution of ** in case," " under the 
" circumstance that," though somewhat awkward English, would be 
quite an adequate expression of the substantial meaning. So where 
^ in English we might use whether ; ovk oJt^ el Beds €<m, when ana- 

lyzed, the thing declared amounts to this, " that in case he is a 
" god," or " there is a god, you do not know it." In such a phrase 
as ^($0o( €l ireia-o d4<nrotvap ifidv, only one case is expressed, the case 
of persuasion ; but the very nature of fear implies the possibility of 
another, and hence el acquires the sense of utrum or whether, as 
involving a double supposition ; and the English rendering, " I fear 
*' that I shall not," only difiTers from the Greek, by bringing into 
view the negative part of the alternative. Similar usages are found 
in regard to words of this class : '* I doubt you are false ;" here 
doubt clearly implies an alternative ; yet only one part of it, the 
affirmative, is expressed, and this seems to be declared absolutely, 
as the preponderant probability. 

£^ compounded with av becomes idv, rfv, as enei, inedp, inrfv Ionic, 
and we have to regard the cases of the use of ^p with certain moods, 
as analogous to the combination of other relatives with this same 
particle, S». Now I believe it will hold good throughout, that what- 
ever distinction there is between the use of the relatives and relative 
particles, Vrith or without Sp, is preserved in regard to el and eav, ifv. 
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Used of a single fact, stated or assumed, you have the indicative 
without av, and you have €t. Of an event repeated in past time, 
you have the relative with the optative ; with el of an indefinite pos- 
sibility, of course involving repetitions, you have the same mood. 
Of an action repeated in present or future time, you would equally 
say o V ff &v alirBcafODfieBa <l>i\ojr6vci>s ifx^vras tifi&fiev da>poip, or £ a v 
Tivas alfrOapoDfuBa k.t,\. I wish I could ofiTer any plausible ex- 
planation of the inherent force of av, that we might see what was 
the precise modification which its use superinduces ; this I confess 
I cannot : it seems to be equivalent in meaning to the English 
" ever," but a knowledge of its etymology is not essential to the 
explanation of the difiference of usage between el and cav. The sub- 
junctive is not caused by av with the relative, ^but by the mode of 
conception of the relation which exists between the two propositions 
which the relative or particle brings into dependence on each other, 
as more or less remote from actuality ; it is convenient to have 
three entirely distinct modes, relative without particle &v with in- 
dicative ; relative with av, subjunctive ; relative without a», optative ; 
but the use of av with the subjunctive, though tending to distinct- 
ness, is no more necessary in Greek than in Latin, where no such 
particle was ever used. In the same way el is in itself capable of 
junction with all three moods, and is joined with them ; with the 
subjunctive rarely, but most frequently in Homer, as if the Greek 
had originally resembled the Latin ; next in frequency in the Attic 
poets ; very rarely, but yet in unquestionable instances, in Herodotus 
and Thucydides. But though el may thus express^ perhaps with a 
slight shade of difiPerence, what edv more distinctly denotes, and 
therefore be found occasionally, where we should have looked for 
eav, it by no means follows that edv could be used for el. El is 
general, and includes the peculiar modification which idv expresses, 
and therefore may stand for it when the connexion prevents am- 
biguity ; tdv is special^ and excludes single actions, such as el with 
the indie, present denotes. If therefore idv should be found in two 
or three passages with an indicative, I should not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it wrong ; but whether el should stand with a subjunctive, is 
a question to be decided by MS. authority. "Uv, the connexion of 
which with av is not so obvious, is found in Herodotus, 2, 13. See 
my note. 

Confirmatory evidence may be produced in favour of this ety- 
mology of el. The Dorians formed the dat. fem. of the relative in 
ci, (see Passow ;) and that the circumflex should be lost, when it 
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assumed the less emphatic character of a particle, is not surprising. 
'En-ei is a word of similar derivation, as its uses also are analogous. 
The etymology which assigns it to hsi as its root is quite false ; it 
is the dat. of the old demonstrative and relative, variously written 
iroy, Kor, roi ; the € being no part of the root, any more than in ^ic«, 
for which you might substitute tJ without any change of sense. B% 
in Latin (" se% quips 'hemonem morti duit," in the law of Numa) is 
€c with the aspirate, which has been lost in Greek, converted into a 
sibilant as in sex, I believe that the relative and demonstrative 
had once in Greek a form cros as well as ro^, whence o^rey {^os, 
€T05) (rrificpov ; at all events, a change from r to o- may be readQy 
admitted in one case when it has been shewn in another. Of this 
form we have traces in the Gothic so, so, thata, answering to the 
German der, die, das, and the Anglo-Saxon se, seo, that. Familiarly 
we say, " so you pay your debts, I don't care :" what is so here 
but el ? About our if I Bxa uncertain, though I do not believe in 
Home Tooke's etymology of gif; but the German wenn is clearly 
the case of the relative wer, and the Latin quum, so nearly allied to 
si that in some of its uses a substitution might take place, is as 
evidently derived from quus, kos, — Throughout the preceding re- 
marks, I have taken it for granted that the demonstrative and 
relative are radically the same, though convenience dictated the 
allotment of separate forms to them. The double use of that in 
English is sufficient to shew that they are in original force inter- 
changeable> and that part of Greek grammar which treats of rela- 
tives and relative particles will afford numerous confirmations. It 
would be an improvement in grammar to consider ei as a relative 
particle, and make the rules for its use with the diflFerent moods a 
part of the general doctrine of the dependence of clauses on the 
relative. 

  4e  « 

Should you hereafter enter into an examination of my hypothesis 
respecting the pronominal origin of ft, I would call your attention 
to a passage in Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 172, 274, which has 
been pointed out to me since I wrote my remarks ; in which he 
assigns the sense of by this that, on this condition, to el, and so far 
confirms my view, though I think his derivation, from t answering 
to the Latin is, less probable than mine. To the same suggestion I 
owe a reference to Grimm, Deutsch. Gramm. IIL 43. 163. who 
points out in the Gothic a particle ei, answering to the Latin ut, 
quod, and therefore clearly pronominal. As a confirmation also of 
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the connexion between W and sei (st), I should have mentioned 
the probability that sic stands in a similar relation to si as tunc 
{tumc) to turn or huic to 61 (HOI)« the C being in all these cases a 
strengthening affix, while the root is demonstrative or relative in- 
terchangeably. This affix has disappeared in Italian, where the 
affirmative si is evidently sic; (" it is so") while the comparative si 
(si buono) is the. same particle, used for tarn with that neglect of 
discrimination which is often found when we confront classic usage 
with the corrupt Latinity from which the Romance languages have 
sprung. So the French quand confounds the classical distinction of 
quum and quando. 

The absence of the aspirate in ci will seem a less formidable ob- 
jection to its derivation from the relative, if we consider that €vt€, 
in which it is wanting, is generally admitted to be in origin relative, 
and that Ma, and that family of words, can be plausibly etymologized 
from no other root than one which combines a relative and demon- 
strative meaning, a root connected with fpa, the i being exchanged 
with € ; as m and iv are the same. For what can be made of 
Fassow's etymology of Ma from the preposition cy ? 

I have the honour to be, 

Your very obedient servant^ 

JOHN KENRICK. 

Varky July 7, 1841. 



THE END. 
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